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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, Sarvrpay, 

March 29, at Three.—TWENTY-SECOND SATURDAY CONCERT and 
AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Mass in F (first time at these Concerts) 
(Crowther) Alwyn) ; Pianoforte Concerto, in D minor (Mendelssohn); Overtures, 
“St. Paul” (Mendelssohn) ; “ Genoveva” (Schumann). Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Marion Severn, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo, pianoforte— 
Signor Alfonso Rendano, Organ—Mr, W. 8. Hoyte. Full Orchestra. Conductor 
—Mr. Manns, Single stalls, Half-a-Crown. Admission to the Palace, Half-a- 
Crown, or by Guinea Season ‘Ticket. 


MONDAY MORNING NEXT, MARCH 31. 
HE LAST LONDON BALLAD CONCERT, 


Sr, James’s Haut, Mowpay Morning next, March 31, at Two o'clock. 
Artists—Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Emily Spiller, Miss Jenny Pratt, and Madame 
Patey ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Nordblom, Mr. Pyatt, and Mr. Santley. Pianoforte 
—Mr, Sidney Smith, Conductors—Mr, J. L. Hatton and Mr, Lutz. On this 
occasion the Duet, ‘‘ ALL'S WELL,” will be sung by Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Santley. Admission—Stalls, 6s,; Family Tickets (for four), 21s.; Balcony, 3s,; 
Area, 2s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s, Tickets of Austin, St. James’s Hall; 
Chappell & Co., New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co,, Cheapside ; Hays, Royal 
Exchange ; and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


APRIL Ist, AT 8.30. 


ERR CARL DEICHMANN’S 


q EVENING CONCERT, at Hanover Square Rooms. Vocalists—Madame 
Tellefsen and Herr B. Elmenhorst, Solo Violin—Herr C. Deichmann. Pianoforte 
—Mr, W. Bache and Mons, Tellefsen. Orchestra of Fifty performers. Conductor 
—Mr J. Manns, Programme—Suite, with Solo Violin, in D (S. Bach); Arias 
(Gluck and Mozart); Violin Concerto (Mozart); Overture, ‘‘ Solitude ;” Songs and 
Concert-Stiick for Violin: (MS88S.) (C. Deichmann); Swedish Songs; Overture, 
“Leonora,” No, 3 (Beethoven). Stalls, 10s. 641.; Tickets, 5s.; at the principal 
Musicsellers; also of Schott & Co., 159, Regent Street; Lucas, Weber & Co., 34, 
New Bond Street; and Herr Deichmann, 13, Denbigh Place, 8. W. 








| die ACADEMY OF MUSIQ, 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALLS. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRIS'T!AN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 

His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The NEXT PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on 
Tuespay Morning next, the Ist April, commencing at Two o'clock, 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 
“I NAVIGANTI.” 


ISS ELLEN HORNE, Mr. HENRY GUY, and Mr, 
WADMORE will sing Henry Smart's admired Trio, “I NAVIGANTI" 
(‘* The Mariners”), at Holloway, April 4, and Brixton, April 15. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


‘R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," at St. James's Hall, on April 4, 











OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Weonespay, April 2, Rossini's “STABAT MATER” and Mendelssohn’s 
“HYMN OF PRAISE.” Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Miss Spiller, Madame Patey, 
Signor Bettini, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Agnesi. Band and Chorus of 1200 per- 
formers. Organist—Dr. Stainer. Conductor—Mr, Barney, Doors open at Seven 
o'clock, commence at Eight. Boxes, £3 3s., £2 10s., and £1 10s,; Stalls, 7s, 6d. and 
5s.; Balcony, 3s,; Admission, 1s, Tickets, at Novello, Ewer: & Co., 1, Berners 
Street, W., and 35, Poultry, E.C.; Mr. Austin’s, St. James's Hall; the usual 
Agents ; and at the Royal Albert Hall. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor—Mr. 

W. G. Custns.—-SECOND CONCERT, Sr. James's HALL, WerpNespay, 

April 2, at Eight o'clock. Brahms’ REQUIEM (first time in this country); Men- 

delssohn's “‘WALPURGIS NIGHT.” Violin Concerto, Vieoxtemps. Madame 

Norman-Neruda, Miss Sophie Ferrari, Miss Mary Crawford, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 

and Mr, Santley. Full Orchestra and Chorus, Stalls, 103, 6d.; Reserved Seats, 7s.; 
Tickets, 5s. end 2s, 6d, 


‘CHUBERT SOCIETY, Bextuoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
LN Street, Cavendish Square, W.—President—Sir Jutivs Benepicr; Founder 
and Director—Herr Scuusgrts. SEVENTH SEASON, 1873,—-The Concerts of 
this Society will be held as follows, viz. :— 

Concert, Wednesday, April 2nd. 
39th. do, Wednesday, May 14th. 
40th do. Wednesday, June 18th. 

Full Préspectus is now ready, and may be obtained of Messrs, D. Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, and Messrs, Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent Street . 

H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 














“XT AAMAN,” by Sir Micuart Costa. This Oratorio 
will be performed Pras ST. THOMAS’S CHORAL SOCIETY, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuorspay Evening, April 3. 
An Octavo Edition of the Work published at 4s. 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 


H. HOLMES’ New Pianoforte Trio, “ WILFRED” 

« _(MS,), will be performed (for the first time) by Miss JESSIE 

MORISON (Pupil of Mr. W. H. Holmes), at her Recital at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, Suturday Morning, May 31, at Three o'clock. ’ 


ONCERTS, Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings,. Readings, 

) Meetings, and Balls.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 
Early application is invited for securing available days. Apply to Mr, Hall.-. 
ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor, 











ISS GRACE EATON (Soprano) is prepared to accept 
Engagements for Concerts, Readings, &c, Terms arranged, Address, 
10, Hobury Street, King’s Road, 8. W. 


IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA AND MADAME 

MARTORELLI GARCIA have returned to London to resume their Pro- 

fessional Engagements. lor Concerts, Oratorios, and Pupils, address, 17, Lanark 
Villas, Maida Hill, W. 








THE GUITAR. 
ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of this 


elegant Instrument, is in town for the season, For Lessons and Engage- 
ments for public and private Concerts, address to her residence, 224, Dorset Street, 
Portman Square, W. 





MR. JENNINGS. 
R. JENNINGS, for many years Principal OBOKIST, 


Maachester Gentlemen's Concert Society, Liverpool Philharmonic Society, 
r. Halle’s Concerts, &c., begs to announce that he has quitted Manchester and 
taken up his permanent residence in London, and is free to accept Engayementa, 
This announcement is rendered necessary, from the fact that his long connection 
with Liverpool and Manchester has for many years prevented his accepting Engage- 
ments in London. Address, 50, Shursted Street, Kennington Park, 8. EB. 


M45°% eae 
HAmMuiN's 





A * BSP a O54 * = 


These Instruments are pow acknowledged to be the best for use in Chureh, Chapel, 
School-room, or Drawing-room. See Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, and 
other eminent Musicians, 

Prices, 20 To 200 Gomeas, 
Illustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free. 


Sole Agents: . 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Maxivonovon Staget, Loxvox, WV. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR. VAN PRAAG, 
R. VAN PRAAG, who has been for many years past 


well known to the members of the Musical Profession, and the public, as holding 
a responsible position at the principal Concert-rooms of the West End, is now, in his 
74th year. In addition to his failing health and strength, he has also recently become 
a widower, and is, by this sad bereavement, left alone, with not a relative in 
England to aid or take care of him, He has children in California who wish him to 
go out to them, and it is his own desire, notwithstanding his age and infirmities, to 
doso. Want of means for undertaking so long and expensive a journey, which hfs 
children are unable to supply, however, preclude the possibility of his leaving 
England. Under these circumstances, a few friends, well able to bear witness 
to his respectability, honesty, and courtesy in the discharge of the duties he has so 
“ well and worthily fulfilled,” are anxious to raise a Subscription in hig behalf, to 






which contributions are earnestly and respectfully requested. 

Messrs, Ashdown & Parry «£5 6 | F, Davison, Esq. .. -£110 
Messrs. John Broadwood & Sons 2 2 | Madame Patey .. = o L116 
* Messrs. Chappell & Co. .. . 5 5 | C, Santley, Esq. .. o - 220 
John Boosey, Esq. 1 1] D.H. Hastings, Esq... oo. L110 
G. Bruzeau, Esq. 1 1 | Charles Ollier, Esq. oo 2 2 
Messrs, Cramer, Wood & Co. 1 1 | Cuningham Boosey, Esq. oo Te 
Charles Coote, Esq. 1 1 | P. Sainton, Esq. . ee 
W. H. Cummings, Esq. s tA Lida Mounsey Bartholomew 0106 
*Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. 5 5 | E. Bubb, Esq. ee oo 12°20 
Messrs. Sehott & Co. - 20] 8. W, Olivier, Es. oe ~- 110 
Robert Cocks & Co, 10 | W. Tucker, Esq. . oe o & 48 
Professor Wylde Pa 1 0! J. L. Clark, Esq. . 0106 
John Gill, Esq., R.A.M. 1 1 | Mra. Roney.. - 0106 
Wilhelm Ganz, Esq. ca FE. Depret, Esq... . ee 
Messrs, RK. Mills & Son -» 1 1 | Thomas Wingham, Em. 010 6 
Messrs, Hopwood & Crew.. .. 2 2 | George Grove, Esq. , o £14 
J. Lamborn Cock, Esq. 1 1 | Henry Leslie, Esq. es oo £36 
Messrs, Stanley Laions, Weber & Co. 1 1 | Mrs, Jeffs .. + 110 
Messrs, Metzler & Co, 1 1 | Richard Jeffs, Esq. 110 
J. Whitmore, M.D. 1 1 | C. Oberthiir, Esq, ° 110 
Messrs, Hutchings & Romer 1 1 | Lady Thompson .. oe - 100 
*Rev. J. E. = DD. « +» 1 1 | Alfred Hays, Esq. ‘ 110 
C. Lonsdale, Esq. .. .. 1 1 | The Misses E. ie 0100 
Messrs. A: Hammond & Co. + 1 1 | A. Randegger, Esq. 110 
G. F. Jefferys, Esq. 1 1 | J. Corbyn, Esq. . 0100 
Messrs, Henderson, Rait, & Fenton 1 1 | Sir W, Sterndale Bennett . £28 
W. Dorrell, Esq. ... ooo se 1 1 | Miss Edith Wynne ee » tie 
J. W. Davison, Esq ose «» 1 1 | Herr Ernest Pauer os . 100 
W. Kuhe, Esq. ee .. 1 1! B. Lumley, Esq. .. eo - 220 
Messrs, Duff & Stewart... .. 1 1. A, Schoelsser, Esq. oo so. sk 8 
J. Blumenthal, Esq; . 11) William Cremer, ~ ee . 0100 
W. iH. Clemow, Esq. 1 1 Two Friends os . 0120 
—— Baker, Esq. .. 1 1 William Beavan, Esq . 0100 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 1 1. H. Wright, Sg OE . 050 
E. Aguilar, Esq... 1 1. H.C, Deacon, Esq. P 110 
Sir Julius Benedict 1 1 | J. M, Levy, Esq. . oo . 330 
Matthew Green, Esq. 1 1 Madame Parepa-Rosa 5 50 
W. Mudie, Esq... 1 1. J. Joachim, Esq. .. the 
Charles Green, Esq. 1 1. G. Baun, Esq. - ee . 0100 
R. Carte, Esq. 1 1. AFriend .. 050 
George Dolby, Esq. 1 1 John Francis Barnett, Esq. 110 
John Mitchell, Esq. 22! 


* The above gentlemen ( to whom references are permitted) are willing to receive 
contributions in Mr. Van Praag’s behalf. 





EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, Just Published. All 
at ag ge post free :~ 

orma. Rockstro , an 4s, | Humming Bird's Song. J. aan 3s, 
Figaro,’ W. 8. Rockstro . su 4s. | The Chase. J. Pridham . c 3s, 
Lullaby. W. 8. Rockstro oe 3s, | The Thorn. G, F. West. oe 4s. 
A Rose in Heaven. Brinley Richards 3s. | Plus vite Galop. B. Tours i 4s. 
Meeting of the Waters, B. Richards 4s. | Whisperings of Home. B. Tours 4s, 
The Gipsy's Warning. B. Richards 3s, | La Cavalcade, F. Kornatzki .. 48, 


B. Richards .. *% 3s, | Lacidarem. G. F. West ‘vs 3s, 
London : Rosxrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


ENRY W. GOODB AN'S “GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ 

OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE.” An easy, concise, and com- 
plete Tutor. Post free for 32 Stamps. ‘‘ Among the many instruction books for 
pianoforte playing which have come under our notice, we have never met with one 
80 easily intelligible to youthful students. Teachers and parents will find thisa 
Bond valuable acquisition,"—Observer, Stan.ey Lucas, Weser & Co., 84, New 
Sond Street. 


Evening. 








‘PDIANOFORTE SOLOS by MDME. ROSALIE 
THEMAR :—Galop Imitant le Galop d’ 2 Cheval, 3s. ; Les Feux Follets, 4s. ; 
Galop Magique, or, the Magic Galop, 3s. ; Etincelles Electriques, 3s,; The Jueen 
— May, 3s. ; Angiol di Page, 3s. ; Dal Tuo — 3s. 5 Partant pour la Syrie, 
; God Save the Queen and Rule Bri st 38.3; Ernani de 
Veudl, 4s.; Traviata, 4s. ; Petour du Guerrier, 3s. ; re Muhlrad (the Mill-Wheel), 
3s.; Elisire d’Amore de Donizetti, 4s.; La Marsellaise, 4s. ; Souvenir de 8t. Peters- 
bourg, 38: Giulia Gentil, 3s, ; "Auf Flugein des G ges, 38.5 dina, 3s, ; 

Chants Nationaux Italians, 48, 
C. Lonspan's Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old Bond Street. 


TAN TED, at the Office of a Music Publisher, a 
YOUNG MAN, of good appearance. One having been in the Music tae 
References required, Apply at E. & §.'s, 18, Berners Street, Oxford 








——s 
treet, W 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERE, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 





Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 


WORDS BY (SONG.) MUSIC BY 
WM. HENDERSON, EMILE BERGER, 


pen nts . = 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay! 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
On every tree the birdies sing, 
From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 
The lark, inspir’d, to Heav’n ascends, 
The gurgling brook in beauty wends 
By mossy bank and grassy brae, 
Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘*Mr, Emile Berger has written a pleasing song, entitled ‘Sweet Hawthorn 
Time,’ which would be ‘a trump card’ in the hands of any amateur able to do it 
justice.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
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4to, Cloth gilt, price 6s, 6d.; Small Paper Edition, Stiff Wrapper, price 4s., 
“ANCIENT IRISH MUSIC,” 


Comprising One Hundred Airs hitherto unpublished, many of the old popular 
Songs, and several new Songs. Collected and Edited by 
P. W. JOYCE, LL.D., MR.S.A. 


New Edition, by the same Author, Post 8vo., Cloth, price 7s, 6d., 
“ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES,” 
Third Edition, 

Dublin: M‘Griasnan & Girt. London: Smvpxin, Marspary & Co, 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
(Just Published.) 

“BIANCA, MAZURKA” ee se ve we ee oon ane 
= HAIDEE, POLKA” .. oe eee ee » «38 
Composed by Ww. JERVIS RUBIN I. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIGNOR FOLI’S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by SicNon FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and at the Crystal Palace Saturpay Concerts, 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
(Where may be obtained “A Message from the Deep" sung by Signor Foli.) 

“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl's new and already very 
popular song, ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion,”— The Times, 

“We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl, It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ing. 








—The Observer. 
ti Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Dieh!.”—7he Graphic. 





NOTICE. 


“LA FILLE DE MADAME ANGOT,” 
By CHARLES LECOC@. 


LL Applications respecting the right of performance of 
this popular My must be addressed to Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
gent Street, London, W. 


AN ENGLISH VERSION, 
By AUGUSTUS A. HARRIS, Esq, 
Will shortly be produced, under the title of 


“CLAIR ET T 6&E," 


“THE PET OF THE MARKET.” 
Just Published, 


“AH! WELL A-DAY,” 
SONG, 

The Words and Music by JESSICA RANKIN. 
Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained 
“THE CRYSTAL CAVE," and “IT WAS ONLY A DREAM,” 
Composed by JESSICA RANKIN. 
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THE “ EPIDEMIA WAGNERIANA” IN BERLIN, 

The Royal—or, to speak more correctly, the Joachimian— 
High School, on the one hand, with the Sing-Akademie, Stern’s 
Gesangverein, and the Cathedral Choir, on the other, may be 
regarded as the poles between which the musical life of Berlin 
revolves. On the intermediate ground whole hosts of Associa- 
tions, Musical Educational Establishments, Concert Institutes, 
and independent virtuosos, disport themselves, giving the musical 
doings generally a motley manifoldness and multiformity, but 
scarcely marking them with any special stamp, despite a high 
degree of merit, which cannot be disputed, in isolated instances. 
A material feature—even though only a grimace—would be 
wanting in the description of this whizzing and whirring wheel- 
work, were no allusion made to the efforts of the adepts who fol- 
low Richard Wagner here. In these we stumble upon a curiously 
mixed society, the most prominent and most indubitable element in 
which is its thoroughly dilettante character ; indeed, it is this super- 
ficial dilettantee-ism, deficient in everything like the power of taking 
a view of art as a whole, which forms the weakest point in the 
wide-spread Epidemia Wagneriana. ‘The larger and better part 
of the artistic world here holds itself aloof from this Wagner 
Association. Wagner, indeed, would have every cause to 
Heaven to preserve him from his friends, were he not himself the 
chief performer, who gives the tone in the repulsive concert 
executed by his adherents. The man and the writer in Wagner 
render it extremely difficult for an impartial person to appreciate 
with perfect objectiveness the artistic side of his nature. ‘Thus 
he had only not to write his book on conducting, and represent 
himself in it as the sole trae Messiah for practical German art, 
and he would have found his really eminent talent as a conductor 
more generally and more ungrudgingly acknowledged. ‘That he 
does possess such talent he showed at the Wagner concerts of the 
year 1871, and of the fourth February, by which he absolutely 
electrified the young artistic world, and gained, also, the com- 
plete approbation of those older and more experienced artists, 
who were by no means so dazzled by the phenomenon as not to 
be conscious of its proximate and natural causes. An extremely 
energetic individual like Wagner, filled with an enthusiastic 
devotion to Beethoven, and surrounded by the nimbus of deep 
artistic respect, besides being vigorously supported by influential 
patrons, could not fail to excite to quite unusual efforts associations 
of musicians whose regular performances, repeated day after day in 
wearisome uniformity, and generally under a very easy-going 
system of conducting, move along on the level of somewhat 
indolent routine. Similar wonders, with a no less electrical 
result, were effected by Mendelssohn and others, who did not, 
however, on that account, consider themselves the Elect of the 
Lord, and vomit forth poison and gall upon their predecessors 
and contemporaries. Wagner cannot, most decidedly, complain 
of being neglected in Berlin, His popular operas, Rienzi, Der 
fliegende Hollinder, Tannhiiuser, Lohengrin, and Die Meistersinger 
are frequently performed here, about as well as existing resources 
permit, and, if the intended production of Tristan und Isolde did 
not come off, Wagner himself was to blame, because he insisted 
upon taking an active part in it, and even named his 
friend Biilow as tke only person capable of directing the 
instrumental part. But his worshippers here still entertain 
highflown plans, and would be glad to see the master appointed 
Meyerbeer’s successor, and crowned Musical Director General, 
or musical Emperor of Germany. The nomination, some years 
ago, of a conductor of the Wagnerian School to the Royal 
orchestra, an act brought about during the summer visit of 
certain high personages to Baden, was the thin edge of the 
wedge driven into matters here. In the year 1871, however, the 
breach was considered wide enough for the author of the German 
‘* Kaisermarsch ” to be pushed in after it, when the springing of 
a counter-mine at the last moment—on the very day of the 
Wagner Concert—frustrated the plan. This was immediately 
bruited about, though only in a vague manner, when the 
Wagner banquet, solemnly announced before, was suddenly put 
off after the said concert, and the master departed without 
sound of drum. But, on this occasion, it was not so much 
artistic reasons, as military aud political reminiscences which 
nonplussed Wagver. Intrigues are now being woven with 


the greater hope of ultimate success, as there is no scarcity of 








influential personages, who, for want of sufficient occupation in 
their own proper sphere of action, indulge in Wagnerian 
enthusiasm, when there is an opportunity, as, ie instance, at the 
first representation of Die Meistersinger, who provide and instruct 
the _claqne, and who thus gain an admirable method for 
passing their time and having the pleasure of covering their 
names with the reputation of Macenases, or even of sometimes 
seeing them in print. True, everything in musical and artistic 
matters here is not as it ought to be, especially in opera, but to 
prescribe Wagner as a remedy would be too radical a style of 
cure. I have seen many sterling artists, who combine a thorough 
knowledge of his personal character with unconditional admira- 
tion of hin as a composer, start with terror at the idea of seeing 
him placed at the head of musical matters among us. ‘This 
thorough egotist, who does not, even for a single instant, hesitate 
identifying his blessed self with the whole Future of German 
music, is more exclusive and autocratic than words can describe, 
and the fanaticism of his followers exceeds that of the Jews at 
their worst times. I know people here who will no longer play 
a note that is not written by Wagner, and who wo ladly 
pronounce sentence of social proscription against all who do 
not, like themselves, swear in verba magistri. Whenever I think 
of Wagner in such a position, I unconsciously behold in my mind, 
as an ideal picture forming a contrast to a distorted caricature, 
what Schinkel has done in his capacity of General Director of 
Public Buildings. What a difference lunes Schinkel’s inego- 
tistical, harmonious, artistic nature, and the morbidly excited 
temperament of Wagner, who fancies the world is simply a 
mirror, which reflects, from a thousand facets, the form of 
his own Self as he gazes on it.—Kélnische Zeitung. 


——-v--—_——_——- 


THE LATE SIR HENRY BISHOP. 
(To the Editor of the ‘Daily Courier.”) 

Sir,—Having seen in your paper of to-day a paragraph headed “ A 
daughter of Sir Henry Bishop destitute,” may 1 beg to contradict the 
statement. There are only two surviving daughters—myself and 
elder sister. We are both married, and are holding good positions in 
life; therefore 1 think it nothing but justice to assert that the subserip- 
tion which Sir Robert Carden has opened in London for “a daughter 
of the late Sir Henry Bishop ” does not refer to either of us. Trusting 
you will give publicity to this, I am, sir, &., 

A Daventer or ‘rue LATE Sim Henry Bisnor. 


(‘The writing of this letter was somewhat unnecessary, because, 
the lady who applied to Sir Robert Carden did not say that she 
was & daughter, but a daughter-in-law of Sir H. Bishop.) 
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TO MISS KITTY GLASS. 


Oh, Kittie, with the golden hair— 
Nay, nay if it were then more fair, 
’Twould then be golden-by, as luck 
Scarce cared to finish such a duck. 
I'll straight begin again to say, 

That if, then, by your leave I may— 
O, Kittie with the dark-brown hair, 
So cute, so knowing, yet so fair, 

So prompt to mischief and to face, 
So ready with fond Cupid’s grace— 
For in the present time’ tis ow, 

To talk of arrow or of bow— 

Flirt not so much with all you meet, 
Nor be to all so very sweet. 

Restrain your haughty love of noise, 
And do not box the ears of boys, 

Be pretty still, and often smile, 

And think to what I say awhile :— 
Old maidenhood is close at hand, 
And always “ missing” is not grand, 
So let this poor attempt at fun, 

Be laughed at, and received from one, 
Both hoping you'll not always ‘‘ miss” 
And begging payment in a “ kiss.” 


~~ 


F.D.L. 
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under the name of /ampteria (the feast 
Achaia , likewise at the notorious Bacchanalia in Rome 
as we know, were subsequently suppressed by a resolution of the 
Senate At the Roman Bacchanalia, as Livy informe ua, the 
women, dressed like raging Menada, ran down to the Tiber, and, 
dipping the torehes they carried into the stream, drew them out 
again still alight, as they were smeared with sulphur and lime 
Especially remarkable, too, were the torch-races, on foot and 
horseback, celebrated in Athens at five annual festivals in honour 
of the gods, who were regarded as the creators and preservers of 
fire and light, the most important elements for art and trade ; 
these five festivals were the festival of Hlephaistos, the blackemith 
of the gods; the festival of Prometheus, the bestower of divine 
light, a festival celebrated in the Academy of the town; the 
Panathenaiz, in honour of the divine patroness of Athens ; the 
festival of Artemis, worshipped under the name of Bendis as 
goddess of the moon; and the festival of Pan, the rustic god of 
the plains. In all these torch-races, Pausanias tells us, the 
aim of the competitors, while running at full speed towards the 
goal, was to prevent their wax, taperlike torches, fixed in a holder 
with ascreen, from going out. ‘The primary object of these races 
may, perhaps, have been to celebrate the memory of the benefits 
springing from the gift of fire to man ; at other festivals, however, 
as at the festival of Dionysius, there was added the higher notion 
of purification by fire from all moral and sensual uncleanliness ; 
while, generally, people were fond of comparing the burning and 
the extinguishing of the lighted torch with the beginning and end 
of man, and with the happy and unhappy events of his life. In 
the old religions, fire and light were regarded as the visible signs 
of the highest purity and sanctity, and in the worship of light by 
the old Asiatic Parsees, of which some portion still exists, fire 
was honoured even as the symbol of the all-wise and all-maintain- 
ing God himself. 

Both the significance thus attached by the Greeks to the 
blazing emblem of fire, as well as the fact that the Hellenic 
bride was taken home to her husband’s house at night, gave 
rise to the old custom of conducting her to the bridegroom by 
the bright light of torches borne by slaves. ‘This custom is 
mentioned by Homer and Hesiod. Among the beautiful metal 
pictures in relief, with which the artistic Hephaistos decorated 
the shield of Achilles, Homer mentions one (II., xviii, etc.) in 
these terms : ‘‘ On it, also, he representedtwo towns. . . . . 
One was full of marriage ceremonies and songs. Young brides 
brought out of their apartments by the light of torches proceeded 
through the town, and clear resounded the bride-song. Dancing 
youths turned round nimbly ; but the women stood, wrapt in 
wonder, before the houses, gazing at each bride.” 

The custom was perpetuated among the Romans by one of the 
relatives of the bride, dancing, torch in hand, before the latter 
as she was conducted to her new home, at night, by the two 
bridesmen. Hymenzeus, the old Hellenic patron god of marriage, 
was, therefore, always represented with the blazing torch of life, 
as an essential attribute and symbol of his divine nature. 

That among certain of the primitive German races torches 
were employed to add to the splendour of the marriage festivities 
is something which we can neither affirm nor deny with certainty; 
but that torches, as well as lights and bonfires, were employed by 
them with a religious significance isa fact known to us from 
many sources, as well as evident from edicts forbidding torches 
or lights to be lighted in honour of the old Pagan divinities. 
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light of torehes, like a lighted torch generally, was regarded as 
s necessary adjunct of every especially important ceremony 
ugh it cannot be denied that subsequently, when the torch 
was customary only at the celebration of marriages, people 
mnected with it the old symbolical idea which gave rise to the 
practice among the nations of classical antiquity of accompany 
At the Imperial Byzantine Court, 
also, according to the tradition of the Ceremonial of Constantinos 


Porphyrogennetos, as it is called, torch-dances were usual; they 





were got upon the night before the anniversary of the new 
Imperial city of Constantinople, by the two circus parties, the 
green and the blue, then existing there. The dancers entered 
the hippodrome in the evening, and, while they went through 
their evolutions, a song was sung by vocalists in praise ef the 
Emperor. The inhabitants of Byzantium gave the dance the 
corrupt Latin name of Fuklarea, But it is evident that the 
dance possessed originally a religious significance, as a relic 
suggestive of the solemnities practised in the times of Paganism, 
We shall not attempt to decide whether the Byzantine ceremony 
was the model of the modern torch-dance, with which it appears 
tohave had but little resemblance. Several persons have asserted 
that it is, an assertion not to be hastily rejected, if we bear in 
mind the care with which the ceremonial code of Byzantium 
was followed in other points by the nations of the West. 

One thing, however, seems certain, namely, that the more 
modern torch-dance was first introduced as a dance of honour at 
the balls, with which, in the days of chivalry, the tournaments 
concluded, and that the torches employed were devoid of all 
religious, and even of all symbolical, significance, being partly 
necessary, perhaps, for lighting up the place, and partly for 
giving more splendour to the proceedings. According to the 
usages at tournaments, as collected by the well-known King 
Renatus of Sicily, in the 15th century, the act of presenting the 
prizes, or ‘‘ thanks” as they were termed in the days of chivalry, 
to the victors ought to take place on the evening of the tourna- 
ment, when the lady who officiated, accompanied by her two maids 
of honour, and preceded by a large number of persons carrying 
torches, ought to be conducted, through the ranks of the umpires 
and knights, out of the hall, and then, after fetching the prize, or 
Dank,” be conducted back again ; the victor had the right to 
a dance of honour with the lady from whose hands he had 
received the prize. The same rules are laid down in the work 
published in Paris with the date of 1638: ‘Le vrai théitre 
d'honneur et de la chevalrie par M. de Vulson, Sieur de la Colom- 
biére.” According to the practice at tournaments in Germany, 
the dance of honour commenced by the light of torches, held by 
gentlemen of good birth, and equal in rank and dignity to the 
couple of dancers, Even in Riixner’s Book of Tournaments, and 
other old German books of asimilar kind, some of the torch- 
bearers are always represented as advancing, two-and-two, before 
the couple who are dancing the dance of honour, while others are 
drawn up at the sides of the hall ; the authors of the books, more- 
over, consider the torches as so essential an element of the dance, 
that they do not even mention them in their description of it. 
There is no doubt that the ordinary opening dance of honour 
executed by the victors and the ladies of honour, after the prizes 
had been presented, as several times mentioned in the description 
of the tournament got up in 1509, at Ruppin, by Joachim I, 
Elector of Brandenburg, was performed by the light of torches, 
though in this description again they are not specially mentioned. 
They are mentioned, however, in the description of subsequent 
tournaments, as, for instance, in that edited by Wackhslni in 1618, 
at Tiibingen ; of the tournament held at the marriage of Prince 
Ludwig Friedrich of Wiirtemberg with the Princess Magdalena 
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Hiieabeth of Hesse, and the baptiom, at the same time, of Prince 
Johann Friedrich of Wurtemberg, in the year 1417, at Stuttgart 
when it le expreaaly stated that in acoordance with the old 
custom of Teutonic chivalry, after the trumpets had been sounded 
the firet combatant, namely, the magnanimous and rieterious 
hero, Pidamor (Johann Mriedvich, the reigning Duke of Wurtem 
berg). having been summoned a firet, a second la third time 
was, on hie appearance, allowed a dance of honour, when, in his 
honour, princes, counta, and lorda, danced before and after him 
and in the same way there were at thie tournament dances of 
honour for the other vietors with their ladies of honour 

From these accounte, it is incontrovertibly manifest that the 
wreh-dance is nothing more nor lem than a simple knightly 

jal, handed down from the usages at tournaments, and 
retained for the nuptials of princely personages, when the other 
customs were given up at the extinction of chivalry. Just as 
formerly, the bride, in her character of lady of honour, opened 
the dance with the victor in the tournament, she danced in the 
more modern torch-dance with some, or all the princes present, 
the natural result being that the princely betdagpesns had to 
dance with the princesses; for, at most courts, this mark of 
honour was granted only to persons of princely rank. In the 
old dance of honour at tournaments, the torches were borne by 
inces, counts, and gentlemen of birth; in the more modern 
, this service of honour devolved on the superior officials, 
such as generals, ministers of state, and chamberlains.—As far 
as our accounts enable us to investigate the subject, we find, in 
recent times, the torch-dance at the Courts of Copenhagen 
(whither, no doubt, it was carried by the house of Oldenburg), 
of Berlin, and of Hanover, had its own especial peculiarities at 
each Court. At the Court of Copenhagen, in the torch-dances 
in honour of the marriage of the heir-apparent with Magdalena 
Sibylla, Electoral Princess of Saxony, in 1634, and at the 
marriage of the Electoral Prince Karl von der Pfalz, the members 
of the nobility preceded and followed the couple of dancers 
two-by-two; in the account written at the time (by Liinig) of 
the first of these solemnities, it is stated that the ambassadors of 
Austria, France, and Poland, at the Danish’Court, took part in 
the torch-dance, but the author remarks that, according to 
German custom, this was an honour belonging only to personages 
of princely rank. 

At Hanover, on the occasion of the marriage of the Princess 
Sophia Dorothea, of Hanover with Friedrich Wilhelm I., Elector 
of Prussia, in 1706, after supper on the day of the wedding, three 
dances of honour (as we learn from Giinther) were danced by 
the royal bride, namely, one with the Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
as plenipotentiary of the bridegroom; one with the Elector of 
Hanover, her father; and one with Prince Ernest Augustus, 
her brother, twelve white wax torches being borne at 
each dance, before the dancers, by ministers, generals, 
and chamberlains. At the court of Berlin (according to 
Fassmann’s account), the torches, during the reigns of the 
first two kings, were borne‘in the dances of honour by Lieutenant- 
Generals, and the custom is expressly stated to be an old one; 
afterwards, and down to the present day, they were carried by 
ministers of state. The practice of all the Courts was the same 
im one point: as formerly in the case of the dance of honour 
danced by the victors at the tournaments, so the torch-dance 
was always executed amid the loud braying of trumpets and 
roll of kettle-drums.* In no country, except Germany, as far 
as we know, was the torch-dance retained at any court, after the 
discontinuance of tournaments. 

From the following passage in the Denkwiirdigkeiten of the 
Margravin of Bayreuth, we learn that, at the Court of Prussia, 
even under the reign of Friedrich Wilhelm I., one part of the 
ceremony, as far as the dance itself is concerned, was the still 
existing custom thus described: ‘‘The Marshals of the Court 
(Lord High Chamberlains), with their staves, open the proces- 
sion ; they are followed by all the Lieutenant-Generals of the 
army, carrying lighted wax torches. The newly-married couple 
walk twice round with measured steps; the bride then dances 


*In consequence of this, the music for the torch-dances, customary at 
Marriage festivities of the Prussian Court, is still written for brass instru- 
ments and kettle-drums, and executed by those instruments exclusively, in 
the White Hall of the Palace.—Zditor of “ Keho.” 
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with all the Prine, one after the other, and, when she has 
Mnisherd her task, the bridegroom, taking ber place, dances with 
al! the Princesses one after the other "The toreh dances written 
b Spontini for the foativitios at the Court of Friedrieh Wilhelm 
Ill, and the four written by Meyerbeer for the festivities of 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV , while highly characteristic imena of 
their clase are eomething much more than mere consent pieces, 
and possess real artistic value. Further admirable specimens 
af the kind are the torch dances of Count Redern, and of Duke 
Krucst, of Saze Coburg-Gotha 
--——-0O-—-— 
M. GOUNOD'S CONCERTS, 

Tho interest of these concerts is ina large measure sustained by the 
production of works fresh from the pen of M. Gounod. On Saturday 
evening, for example, five pieces were given for the first time, and four 
tor the second time; in addition to which a quartet for piano, concertina , 
viola, and violoncello, by Mr. Silas, achieved ite initial success. Novelty 
so profuse could not fail to attract, and the audience drawn together by 
it was numerous as well as enthusiastic. In the first absolutely new 
work of the evening M. Gounod exhibited another of his curious 
experiments with choral effects, the result being, to our taste, more 
curious than beautiful. His setting of a little poem, ‘‘ The Bell,” is for 
two choirs, whereof one choir hums weird harmonies to the “ boom” of 
the pianoforte, while the other sings the verses. But if M. Gounod 
failed with this piece, he achieved more than corresponding success 
with good, honest, and genuine music. A setting of “Go, lovely rose, 
tell her that wastes her time and me,” pleased all who heard it; the 
last verse, “ ‘l'hen die, that she the common fate of all things rare may 
read in thee,” being made particularly effective by writing of the highest 
excellence. A tenor song, ‘When in the early morn,” was even more 
successful, and had to be repeated. It is distinguished by great 
expressiveness throughout ; but the peroration, like Marguerite’s music 
in the Faust finale, is of a sustained intensity peculiar to the composer, 
and one of his happiest tours de force. We must give at least equal 
praise to a baritone scena, Abraham’s Request, capitally sung by Signor 
Gustave Garcia, and encored. The “request” forming the subject of 
the piece is that made by Abraham to the men of Heth for a place in 
which to bury his dead, and the eloquent words ascribed to the 
patriarch are treated in M. Gounod’s very best manner. From the 
quiet opening recitative, “‘ And Abraham stood up before his dead,” to 
the closing thought of One whose coming will bring eternal life, the 
music so gathers passion and power that the least susceptible cannot 
but be moved at hearing it. In this case, also, the final verse is the 
most impressive. The chromatic descending passage upon the words 
which relate how Abraham would keep his dead within his sight 
forms a splendid contrast to the swelling phrases suggested by the idea 
of immortality. Nothing could be better. A soprano solo, “ My 
beloved spake,” which has the advantage of a violoncello obdligato, in 


‘addition to the pianoforte accompaniments, is hardly so striking as its 


companion works; but in it, also, there are passages of much beauty. 
We would cite, as a conspicuous example, the music to the words, 
“ Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away ”"—music which, for 
tenderness and charm of effect, could hardly be surpassed. 

The foregoing remarks by no means exhaust the interest connected 
with M. Gounod’s new works ; but some attention is due to the perform- 
ance, and especially to the singing of the choir, We regret to 
observe that the number of voices under M. Gounod’s command 
remains inadequate, and that in point of tone quality there is still 
room for improvement, but as regards balance of parts, precision and 
observance of nuances, present results are very satistactory. In fact, it 
would be hard to find reasonable fault with the way in which some of 
the pieces were given on Saturday evening. Arcadelt’s Ave Maria, 
and “Go, lovely rose,” were among these unquestionable successes. 
The La Jeune family’s performance of the overture to Guillaume Tell, 
on three instruments of the “free reed ” class, was clever, though by no 
means worthy to be associated with that of Mr. Silas’s quartet, the 
concertina notwithstanding. ‘This work is one of so much ability that 
we cannot but wish its composer had written for a more classical group of 
instruments, We may specially commend the finale, in which a chorale 
does duty as a second subject. Few movements outside the class of 
accepted masterpieces are more skilfully constructed or developed in a 
more musicianly and effective manner. The quartet was well played 
by its composer (piano), Mr. Blagrove (concertina), Mr. Wiener 
(viola), and M. Paque (violoncello). M. Gounod conducted the choral 
music, and accompanied the songs in his own masterly way, 


Napies.—Signor Petrella’s opera, J promessi Sposi, will be repre- 
sented after Signor Verdi’s Aida at the San Carlo. The last opera 
produced during the present season will be Signor Pacini’s Maria 
Tudor, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


A short reference to Saturday’s concert is called for, if only on account of 
Mr. Franklin Taylor's dexterous and spirited performance of Beethoven's 
fourth pianoforte concerto. To play the “concerto inG” as it should be 
played is, perhaps, a more delicate and even arduous task than to play its 
magnificent successor in E flat—fifth and last work of the kind composed by 
Beethoven for an instrument the repertory of which he enriched with so many 
treasures. Mr. Franklin Taylor has shown his ability to do justice to both. 
His execution of the No. 4, on Saturday—of the first movement especially—- 
was uniformly good, in many respects, indeed, admirable. A light, elastic touch, a 
musical tone, evenly balanced scale playing, and a fluency indispensable to a 
work which depends so much for adequate delivery on perfect freedom of 
wrist and fingers, were apparent throughout; and to these qualities may be 
added a legitimate reading, marked by phrasing and expression always 
natural, never exaggerated, never at variance with the intention of the 
composer. ‘Mr. Taylor was rewarded, at the termination of his performance, 
with loud applause from all parts of the concert-room, and also with a 
“recall” to the platform, when the applause was renewed. 

There was an interesting novelty at this concert, in the shape of a so-called 
‘* dramatic fantasia,” for orchestra, by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne, 
divided into five movements, and some of these movements so subdivided as 
to make in all twelve brief fragments. The first of the five principal sub- 
divisions is entitled, ‘‘ Tragedy”; the second, ‘‘ Comedy ”; the third, “* Modern 
Drama”; and the fourth, “ Ballet”; the fifth (J’inale), which bears no title, 
recurring to some of the most notable themes heard previously. The idea is 
not only excellent, but carried out with great fancy, ingenuity, and skill. 
The performance, however—rare complaint to urge against the Crystal Palace 
orchestra—was hardly up to the mark; which, if it be true, as we understand, 
that there had been no more than one rehearsal, may be fairly explained on 
that account. Dr. Hiller should be allowed by Mr. Manns another opportunity 
of being judged. 

The overture at this concert was Cherubini’s Lodoiska, the second opera 
composed for Paris by the uncompromising Florentine master, and produced 
at the Feydeau in 1791, during the most stormy period of the French 
Revolution. This overture must not be confounded with the orchestral 
prelude to another Lodoiska, written in the same year, and presented at the 
Favart, almost about the same time—the composition of Rodolphe Kreutzer, 
to whom Beethoven inscribed his most famous sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, and whom, by the way, the intelligent and communicative ‘‘ G” much 
under-estimates in saying that, but for the fact just cited, “ his very name 
would have been utterly forgotten.” Besides composing, either alone or in 
co-operation with musicians of celebrity, like Méhul, Berton, Spontini, Persuis, 
Boieldieu, &c., more than thirty operas, Kreutzer produced vast 
quantity of instrumental music—including some 20 violin concertos, which, 
with his studies for the violin, have very considerably helped the progress of 
that instrument, not only as a means of display but in other respects. In short, 
he was one of the greatest of violinists, as well as one of the most fertile 
of violin composers; and many of his works, even to this day, exercise a 
legitimateinfluence on students. Kreutzer was certainly not equal as a composer 
to Viotti; but he was at least equal to Rode, and others whose names are 
still more or less familiar. Of course, the overture to Cherubini’s Lodoiska is 
a far higher-class production than that to his contemporary’s opera of the 
same name, once so universally admired, and—like Kotzwara’s Battle of 
Prague, Ignace Pleyel’s Concertante, Nicolai's Sonata in C, Boieldicu’s over- 
ture to the Caliph of Bagdad, &c.—played by young and old on almost every 
pianoforte. Nevertheless, the other had also its merits, though of a lower 
order, Cherubini’s overture (too rarely heard, by the way, like many other 
things of the kind,) was very finely rendered, as was the symphony of the day 
—Beethoven’s “No. 8” (in F), the performance of which was alone worth a 
visit to Syderham. The well known allegretto, once a stock piece at the 
concerts of the late M. Jullien, who strove so energetically to make his audience 
appreciate genuine music by degrees, was encored and repeated. The entire 
symphony was a treat ; and seldom has the somewhat complex and difficult 
finale been better executed—with more vigour, and, at the same time, with 
more scrupulous attention to light and shade—even by the Crystal Palace 
orchestra, under the direction of its experienced conductor, Mr. Manns. 

The vocal music was intrusted to Mdme. Otto Alvsleben and Signor Topai- 
The gentleman, who formed one of the covapany at the recent performances of 





Italian Opera in St. George’s Hall, sang ‘‘Non piu andrai,” and an air from 
one of the many forgotten operas of Pacini. The lady who, in the summer of 
1871, was a chief ‘‘ star” at the memorable Beethoven Centenary Festival in 
Bonn, gave an air from Mozart s Zauberfléte and the grand scene of Agatha 
from Der Freischiitz—both with fine declamation, remarkable power of voice 
and strong feeling. Each of Mdme. Alvsleben’s performances drew forth 
hearty, prolonged, and well-merited applause. 

For the next concert we are promised a new Mass, in I, by Mr. Crowther 
Alwyn (student at the Royal Academy of Music) ; the second pianoforte con- 
certo of Mendelssohn—to be played by Signor Alfonso Rendano; and 
among other things, the overtures to St. Paul (Mendelssohn), and Genoveva 
(Schumann). 


— 


ST, ANNE’S CHURCH, SOHO. 


The special Lenten services held at this church can hardly fail to 
possess great and deep interest. Every Friday evening during Lent 
John Sebastian Bach’s Passion Music, according to the Gospel of St. 
John, takes the place of ‘ Anthem ”—a sermon dividing the first part 
of the oratorio from the second. The order of service comprises the 
shortened Evening Prayer, with Psalms and one Lesson; the Anthem 
(Bach), with sermon, as already mentioned; the Offertory, with 
appropriate Hymn, &c. ‘The chorus, men and boys, from fifty to 
sixtv in number, is highly efficient, and well supported by an orchestra 
of fifteen practised performers (ineluding Herr Oberthiir, as harpist). 
A large part of the choir consists of persons who habitually sing at 
St. Anne’s, trained to their task by Mr. Joseph Barnby, organist of the 
church, to whom we are more indebted than to anyone else for the 
sympathy now so rapidly growing in favour of music which the 
immortal Leipsic Cantor strictly intended for Church worship. St. 
John’s Passion being less difficult than St. Matthew’s , is better suited 
to ordinary means and appliances; and its colossal companion 
might with propriety be kept apart for grand occasions, to be 
celebrated in grand edifices, ‘he special psalm, on both occasions, 
was by Mr. Hine (My God, my God, lookf upon me”), and the 
“Nune dimittis” (Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace”), which was to a setting by the Rev. C. A. Wickes, 
The “ Offertory Hymn,” “ Jesu, my Lord, my God, my all,” was to a tune 
by Mr. Barnby himself (from the Z/ymnary), the complete appro- 
priateness of which is best proved by the almost unanimously hearty 
way in which the congregation take up the upper voice part—some 
even, with perhaps hardly equal success, joining in the middle parts 
and bass, It is only just to add that the solos for tenor, baritone, and 
bass in Bach’s Passion are entrusted to three gentlemen amateurs, more 
or less intimately connected with St. Anne’s; and that those (the 
tenor solos especially) are earnestly and well delivered. The air, *It 
is finished,” with accompaniment of viol di gamba, is entrusted to one 
of the boys of the choir, Mr, Joseph Barnby conducts the Bach music 
from the chancel; and Mr. Hoyte, one of our most skilful organists, 
presides at the “ king of instruments,” delighting the congregation as 
they slowly make their exodus, with a voluntary by J. 8, Bach, or 
some other great master. On Friday Mr, Hoyte gave Bach's superb 
prelude and fugue in G minor. The sirmon on this occasion was 
preached by the Dean of Manchester, who selected for text—‘‘ My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me.” 

a 


MDLLE. BUNSEN’S CONCERT. 


This entertainment was given on Thursday, March 20, by kind 
permission of Major Wallace Carpenter, at 28, Ashley Place, Victoria 
Street; and was attended by a large and very fashionable audience, 
including His Excellency the Ambassador of Sweden. Mdlle. Bunsen 
enjoyed the co-operation of excellent artists on the occasion ; but, as a 
matter of course, the performance of the fair concert-giver and her 
sister, Malle. Felicia Bunsen, created the greatest amount of interest. 
Mdlle, Victoria Bunsen made a good impression at the outset by her 
facile execution of Rossini’s “ Non pit mesta;” following this up by 
taking part with Mr, Santley in a duet from La favorita, She also 
sang Rossini’s “ Di tanti palpiti” in the style of an accomplished artist, 
but her most unequivocal success was gained in Barri’s new song, 
“Mizpah.” The composition itself is a good one, and all its charm 
was brought out by the talented executant, who had to repeat her 
effort in compliance with an enthusiastic demand. We hope to hear 
more of Mdlle. Victoria Bunsen. She is an artist whom to hear is to 
admire. Miss Felicia Bunsen, who made her first appearance, played 
a Romance and Polka brillante, by Berens, in a style which promises 
good things for the future. In addition to Mr. Santley, Miss Wynne, 
Signor Danieli, and Signor Rocca assisted at the concert. 
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BACH IN BIRMINGHAM. 
(From the « Birmingham Morning News,” March 22.) 

Last night Mr. Stephen 8, Stratton gave a concert at Messrs. Adams 
and Beresford’s Music Room, in commemoration of the 188th birthday 
of the celebrated composer, John Sebastian Bach. The artists employed 
in rendering the selections were :—Violins, Herr Ludwig and Herr 
Carl Jung; viola, Mr. W. H. Priestley ; violoncello, M. Vieuxtemps ; 
double-bass, Mr. J. Moreton; flute, Mr. Sturges; pianoforte, Dr. C. 
S. Heap, Mr. Arthur Tricket and Mr. S. S. Stratton. . 

The programme, as the occasion demanded, consisted entirely of 
works of Sebastian Bach, and was made up chiefly of compositions by 
that great master for the chamber, and but rarely heard in this country. 
The following is an outline :— 

Concerto in D minor, for three pianofortes, with accompaniment of string 

quintet. 

Suite in E major, for violin alone. 

Prelude and Fugue in E major 

Prelude and Fugue in C sharp major 

Concerto in D major, for pianoforte, flute, and violin, with accompaniment 

of string quartet. 

Sonata in B minor, for pianoforte and violin. 

Suite in D major for violoncello. ‘ 

Toccato and Fugue in G minor for pianoforte. 

Concerto in C major for three pianofortes, with accompaniments of string 

quintet. 

The programme presented one feature. specially commendable ; and 
we give the commendation mors heartily because few concert-givers 
have the good taste and courage to behave so conscientiously in making 
their arrangements, Pieces which could not be given in their integrity 
were not admitted. Nothing was introduced simply for the display 
of the virtuoso. The items were, with one exception, examples of 
Bach’s music as he wrote it. 

The most important of the pieces were the two triple concertos, 
both of them colossal works, broad and grand in outline, and finished 
in detail, Both were vigorously and effectively played, and every 
movement was loudly applauded. ‘The Sonata in B minor, for 
pianoforte and violin, was also beautifully given by Dr. Heap and Herr 
Ludwig. The performance of the concerto for flute, violin, and 
pianoforte, was not a good one—imperfect in intonation, and wanting 
in precision. ‘The violin and the violoncello solos—the former con- 
tistiny of the Preludio, Loure, Gavotte, and Rondo from the Suite in 
E, and the latter of the Allemande, Courante, Sarabande, and two 
Gavottes from the Suite in D, were remarkably fine examples of 
playing. M. Vieuxtemps was unanimously recalled, and gave a 
repetition of the Gavottes, The playing of the two Preludes and 
Fugues from the Well-tempered Clavier showed how perfectly Dr. 
Heap’s hand had been disciplined, and how thoroughly he had studied 
the highest forms of musical composition. Every bar was charac- 
terized by beautiful phrasing, and by the utmost distinctness, ‘I'he 
difficult fugue in G minor was also well given by Mr. Stratton. 

There was a fairly good attendance in the front seats, and a large 
attendance in the back seats. There were no encores excepting that of 
the violoncello solo, but loud applause showed that the audience 
appreciated the efforts of the performers. 

re 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


Herr Herbeck has at length produced Gluck’s Iphigenia 
auf Tauris at the Imperial Operahouse. It was most favour- 
ably received by the public. Herr Walter sang the part of 
Pylades ; Herr Labatt, that of Orestes; Herr Krauss, that of 
King ‘Thoas; and Mdme Dustmann, that of Iphigenia.— 
Several important engagements have lately been made for the 
new Comic Opera. Among the artists secured may be men- 
tioned Herr Anton Erl, from the Royal Opera, Dresden, and 
son of the well-known Joseph Erl; Herr Hermany, barytone, 
from the Stadttheater, Cologne; and Mdlle Elise Deichmann, 
from Prague, Herr M. Auger, of Salzburg, has been 
appointed conductor. Herr Proch is busily engaged in select- 
ing the members of the orchestra, and will visit, for this 
purpose, next month, Pesth, Prague and Gratz.—-Handel’s 
Saul was performed in the large room of the Musical Union, 
under the direction of Herr Brahms, on the 28th February, for 
the first time in this capital! ‘The solos were sung by Mesdames 
Bettelheim-Gomperz, Dustmann, Herren Scaria, Walter and 
Maas. The members of the Musical Union formed a most 
efficient chorus, whose training reflects the highest credit on Herr 
Brahms. The whole performance was a great success. Remark- 
ing on the fact that this was the first performance of Saul in 


. From the ‘ Well-tempered Clavier.” 





Vienna, the correspondent of the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung 
says: ‘ However impatiently we may turn over the old bills, we 
find Saul mentioned neither in those of the Concerts of Sacred 
Music at the Theater an der Wien, (1806, 1807, &c.,) nor in those 
of the Festivals of the Society of the Friends of Music, whose 
first effort (1812—1816), was the performance of Handel’s 
oratorios, nor, lastly, in those of the Society of Musicians when it 
shook off its exclusive worship of Haydn, and from 1820 to 1830 
alternated oratorios by Handel with Haydn’s two Cantatas. Even 
the grand private performances at van Swieten’s, the spring from 
which the knowledge and culture of Handel’s works first flowed 
among the Viennese, knew nothing of Saul. Mozart did not, by 
strengthened instrumentation, bring it, as he brought other 
oratorios by the same composer, nearer his contemporaries ; 
while even Mosel refrained from gratifying on it his well-meaning 
but ill-advised passion for arranging. Had a tolerably regular 
Handel-cultus been established in Vienna, as in England, or even 
in North Germany, it would have been an impossibility for Saul 
to have been ignored during quite one hundred and thirty years. 
The periodical interest for Handel, bursting out by fits and 
starts, at intervals of several years, in Vienna, was satisfied by a 
limited series including Samson, Jephtha, The Messiah, Timotheus, 
Belshazzar and Judas Maccabeus. ‘The rich stores of Handel’s 
productions could not be exhausted at the sporadic musical 
festivals of old Vienna, and thus it was reserved for new Vienna, 
musically reformed, to make the acquaintance of Saul. Johannes 
Brahms deserves great credit for having produced here, in a 
manner worthy of it, this oratorio, which we unhesitatingly 
pronounce the most beautiful and most powerful Handel 
wrote.” 
——— 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


‘* Micaréme,” the excuse, this side of the water, for Mid-Lent 
revelry, of which masques are the grand feature, has rather 
withdrawn attention from the Opera. The répertoire of the last 
week, however, consisted of Za Siréne (Auber), La Traviata, and 

tigoletto. A bal masqué took place on Saturday. The overture 
to La Syréne was familiar to me, but I do not remember to have 
seen the opera before. It went off well, Madame Depoitiers 
and M. Bresson singing their best. ‘The chorus, which has 
decidedly improved since its sojourn in Boulogne, (effects of the 
sea air possibly,) gave one chorus especially well, “‘ Noble etat 
den je suis fiére,” the “ noble etat” referred to being that of a 
brigand. Of La Traviata I need only say that it was as well 
played and sung as usual, Rigoletto was produced on Tuesday, 
and: “went off” from beginning to end without a hitch. The 
artists were evidently well up in Verdi’s popular opera. With a 
caste including Mesdames Depoitiers, Noaille, Champenon, and 
Messieurs Bresson, Fronty, Depoiters, Kinnel, &c., it could not 
be otherwise. The Duo between Rigoletto (Fronty) and his 
daughter, Gilda (Depoitiers), in the third act, was superbly 
sung. 

I must not omit to mention that we have a divertissement 
between the acts on every occasion now, danced by Mdlles. 
Osmond and Ayelle. The one last night was entitled Le Carnaval 
de Venise. (May I suggest, in parenthesis, that it reminded me of 
‘Qld times,” I mean “ Vieuxtemps ”?). 

Our ball for British charities, in spite of ‘envy, hatred, malice 
and all uncharitableness” being brought to bear on it—even so far 
as in the shape of a notice and warning from an English pulpit 
here on Sunday last—was a great success. ‘The best English and 
French, numbering 105, came and danced in a not over-crowded, 
but prettily ‘‘ got-up” ball-room, to the strains of a good band, 
and I have not heard of any casualties yet, ‘‘ murders or sudden 
deaths,” among the said 105, who dared to do so. It strikes me 
that the observance of Lent means an extra service on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, ‘at which the ladies admire or run down one 
another’s new or old bonnets, and at which there is always a 
collection for the parson ! 8. C. 

Catro.—Madame Parepa-Rosa has made a hit in Martha at the Vice- 
Royal Theatre. She was shortly to appear as Donna Anna in Don 
Giovanni.—Next season, Signora Stolz will receive, as salary, at the 
above theatre, 150,000 francs; Signora Waldmann, 60,000 ; and Signor 
Fancelli, 100,000. 
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MUSIC IN SYDNEY. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Miss Alice May’s Gallery of Illustration has been patronised by 
Lady Robinson (not Her Excellency, although her husband is 
His Excellency !—poor lady, as badly off as the wife of a bishop !) 
and suite; the Commodore of H.M.S. Clio, the officers (who 
kindly lent their band on one occasion), and the ¢lite of Society. 
Miss May's Fleurette, in the Rose of Auvergne, is pronounced 
perfect by the press ; and as Charlie, an officer, in the burlesque, 
The Belle of Wooloomooloo, partly written by Grosvenor Bunster, 
and with music by G. B. Allen, she is equally successful. Hear 
what the gallant Punch says : —‘‘ All who have witnessed the illus- 
tration of this programme are unanimous in their approval, and 
Miss May can at least congratulate herself with the reflection 
that she has added vastly to her reputation as one of the most 
charming singers and actresses we have ever had here. Her 
company is now visiting some of the towns up the country, after 
which we hear that it will go to Queensland.” 

The pantomime is still doing well at the Victoria Theatre, but the 
subject is scarcely suitable for the delectation of children. The 
Royal Magnet troupe have broken up, and some of them have gone 
to New Zealand, and others to Queensland. ‘The great Inter- 
colonial festival in Melbourne was a great commercial failure, In 
point of art the only thing of interest was a selection from Mr. 
Packer’s oratorio, The Crown of Thorns ; but this, from various 
causes, was not satisfactorily given. 

Sydney, Jan. 15. 

—)———— 


SCOTTISH MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.’”) 


Sir,—I beg you kindly to insert the following two criticisms which 
will just show to the public how little musical criticism is to be 
depended upon in Scotland. The first is from the Scotsman and the 
other from a Glasgow correspondent to your paper. The Scotsman, 
commenting at length on Mdlle. Torriani’s singing at the Edinburgh 
Theatre Royal, as Leonora in Jl Trovatore, says among other things :— 


‘€ She (Malle. Torriani) has a rich, mellow, sympathetic voice ; best perhaps 
in the lower register ; her method is good, her intonation always perfect, her 
appearance is in her favour, and, though evidently very young, she is a fairly 
good actress.” 

From Glasgow however we are favoured thus:— 


“Malle. Torriani made an undoubted and well-deserved success as Lucia. 
She possesses a good soprano voice, nearly always in tune, powerful in the 
upper register, but somewhat weak in the middle and lower. Her Leonora 
in Trovatore was not so good; she regained her former position, however, as 
Gilda in Rigoletto.” 

I think no further remarks are needed, as the two above-mentioned 
criticisms speak quite sufficiently for themselves and for the present 
state of musical criticism in Scotland. A Looxker-on. 

Edinburgh, March 22, 1873. 


[We will not draw any inferences as to Scottish musical 
criticism from the very different opinions ‘ A Looker-on” 
has laid before us. It is manifest that both reports can- 
not be true, and, as we know and trust our Glasgow corre- 
spondent, we have an opinion as to where the error lies. 
—Ep. M.W.] 


Mizax.—Signor Bulterini has left the Scala and set out for 
America. In consequence of his departure, Mosca, the new opera 
by Senhor Gomez, cannot be performed again this season.—Herr 
von Flotow’s last work, L’Ombra, has been produced with much 
success at the Teatro della Commedia. The first act pleased more 
than the second and third, and the third more than the second, but 
they all met with the decided approbation of the audience. The 
artists, Signore Suardi-Repetto, Augustoni, Signori Karl and 
Graziosi, were greatly applauded. There is a report that Signor 
Bottesini's Ali Baba will be given at this house next season. 
During a recent performance of the ballet, J/ Rapimento di Fenella, 
the premiére danseuse, Signora Rachele Kossi, while executing a 
“variation,” fell and broke her leg. The performance was at once 
suspended. 

Mapriv.—La Vestale has been produced at the Italian Opera, but 
with only moderate success. The artists were Signore Boccolini, 
Pasqua, Bracciolini, Signori Barbacini and Ordinae. 





JOHANN BAPTIST PISCHEK. 

The following is a summary of the speech made at the grave of 
the above once popular artist by the Rev. Herr Zimmerle :— 

Pischek was not a king, but he was, in his lifetime, a right royal 
singer, whose authority on the realms of tone, and whose power over 
the human heart was joyously acknowledged by thousands! When, 
therefore, a few days ago, the news spread through the press that 
Pischek was lying at the point of death, his name exerted itsold influence, 
and the deepest sympathy for him and his was manifested in this city, 
Of a truth, for a long series of years, Pischek was an organist of the 
Theatre Royal, and a favourite with the inhabitants of the town, highly 
esteemed asa singer throughout Germany, and far beyond her frontiers ; 
he has left a lasting memorial of love and respect in many hearts, which 
he moved by the power of his song. 

Pischek was born on the 14th October, 1814, at Mocheno, in 
Bohemia, where his father, a farmer, held the post of village-inspector. 
Even asa boy, Pischek displayed high musical gifts, and, if the bias 
of the heart is the voice of tate, we cannot be astonished that his taste 
for music exerted such powerful influence in the choice of his future 
career that neither the representations of his parents, the time he had 
already devoted to the study of jurisprudence, nor the difficulties, 
privations, and disappointments of various kinds attending the first 
years of an artistic career, could in the long run withstand it. On the 
contrary, they merely excited him to renewed exertions. He was 
one-and-twenty, when he made his first appearance on the stage at 
Prague, in 1835; but it was not till three years afterwards, when he 
obtained a fixed engagement at Brunn, that fortune really smiled on 
him. He got married there to Johann Heing, of Mocheno, On more 
and more favourable terms, he was engaged successively at Vienna, in 
1839; at Frankfort, in 1840; and at Stuttgart, in 1844. In this last city 
he spent the longest, and best part of his life, nearly twenty years, and 
received innumerable proofs of appreciation, respect, and admiration 
from persons in all classes of society, far and near. Repeated journeys 
at home and abroad established his reputation in Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Holland, and England, where, on seven different occasions, 
he reaped a large harvest of laurels. 

On, the 1st July, 1863, Pischek retired ; for, to use his son’s words, 
he wanted to leave Posterity the undimmed remembrance of his voice 
in all ite fulness and power, and so he never saw the time of which he 
himself wrote. However popular an artist may be during the palmy 
days of his active professional career, he is soon allowed to perish un- 
forgotten in a corner, when his day is over, and other gods of earth 
occupy as Ideals his place.” 

After his retirement, he lived solely for his family, to whom he was 
attached with all the strength and devotion of his generous nature, and 
whoin he was ever trying to benefit, asa most affectionate husband, 
and father, and as the careful and conscientious housefather. Death 
snatched away, in 1847, his first wife, the mother of two of his children ; 
her place was taken, in 1849, by her sister, who proved a devoted and 
intelligent companion through life, as well asa true mother to her 
deceased sister’s children and two of her own. Pischek gave thei all 
a careful education, and saw the three elder ones established for them- 
selves, Sometimes, but not often, he stepped forth from the family 
circle into public life again, for the benefit of an old friend in distress, a 
poor orphan, or some other charitable purpose. 

Impelled by his paternal love, he went, at the beginning of the year, 
to Sigmaringen, where his youngest daughter resides with her 
husband, He wished to spend his Christmas with them. An affection 
of the heart, from which he had long suffered, was unexpectedly and 
rapidly developed, carrying him off in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
Two facts of the end of his life characterise him as what he was 
above aught else: an artist anda Christian; a few hours before his 
death, he sang with all the strength of his voice, and a few moments 
previously to his drawing his last breath, he laid the cross with a steady 
hand on his breast. 

With Pischek, his duty toart and his duty to God were one and the 
same. Weare told that it is the heart which makes the theologian ; 
it may truly be asserted it was the heart which made Pischek the artist 
he was. His strength lay in the vigour and truth of his feeling, in the 
warmth and fervour of his sentiment, which resounded in his voice, and 
struck, with irresistible force, kindred chords in the hearts of his 
hearers. 


Bruaes.—The lovers of music in this somewhat slow old city appear 
to be of an eminently practical turn of mind. M., Ketten, a favourite 


member of the operatic troupe, ly took his benefit in Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette. Instead of flinging him bouquets, or presenting him 
with silver laurel wreaths, his admirers gave him six silver spoons and 
forks, a salad service, and a silver service & découper. 

AmsrrerpamM.—The Maatschappij tot bevoordering der Toonkunst lately 
gave a performance of Herr Max Zenger’s oratorio of Kain. 
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BRISTOW’S “ARCADIAN” SYMPHONY. 
(From ‘‘Dwight’s Journal of Music.”) 


The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, in praiseworthy encouragement 
of American art, have brought out a new symphony by Mr. George I’. 
Bristow, a composer whose name is already familiar to us all through 
his beautiful cantata, Daniel, and his opera, Rip Van Winkle, and whose 
face is always to be seen among the first violins at our Philharmonic 

ncerts. 

The symphony, which was played at the third concert of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society, on Saturday evening, Feb 8, is called the 
Arcadian, and is dedicated to the club bearing that name in our city. 

It is to be regretted at the outset that Mr. Bristow has placed, or 
endeavoured to place, his composition under the head of “ programme 
music,” in which each part illustrates, or is supposed to illustrate, not 
the progress and development of an tdea, but certain events or material 
objects which it is not within the province of music to describe. Any 
composer, therefore, who writes “ programme music,” either does not 
rightly comprehend his art, or is setting a trap to catch the applause of 
unreasoning and unmusical people. Mr. Bristow, not content after the 
announcement that his Symphony is descriptive of ‘the passage of 
emigrants across the plains, and their arrival at the new Arcadia,” to leave 
the rest to the imagination of his hearers, has subdivided his des- 
cription as follows :— 

1, Allegro appassionato. 

2. Andante Religioso. 

Evening Hymn. 

3. Allegro ma non troppo. Indian War dance.—Attack by Indians. 

4, Allegro con Spirito. The arrival at the new home.—Rustic festivities 

and dancing. 

Furthermore, each part being duly ticketed, it is thought necessary 
to amplify the labels after the following manner. (I quote from the 
programme verbatim) :— 

Part 3. “The scene now changee to an Indian encampment, where 
the savages are engaged in a war-dance, preliminary toanattack. The 
third movement depicts the commotion among the Indians, who at the 
conclusion of the dance fall uponthe encampment of the Emigrants, 
and, after a violent conflict, are repulsed. [The subject of this move- 
ment was suggested to the composer by General }'ranz Sigel.] The 
attack terminating in favour of the Emigrants, they proceed happily 
to their destination.” 

What there is in the music to indicate that the attack terminates in 
favour of the Emigrants instead of the Jndians, I cannot perceive. 

The Symphony might as well have been called ‘‘ ‘The Expedition to 
Santo Domingo,” or * Stanley in search of Livingstone.” (Subdivided 
Part Ist. The note of warniog.—James Gordon Bennett in bed.— 
Departure of Stanley.—Thoughts of home. Part 2nd. Encampment 
in the African Desert.—Evening Hymn, &c., &c.) 

Eliminating this very objectionable feature from the programme, I 
can speak of the Arcadian Symphony in terms of almost unqualified 
praise. ‘Ihe themes, except the Andante, are fresh and original; the 
interest for the most part well sustained, and the instrumentation 
throughout masterly. 

The first movement (in E minor) opens with a beautiful theme 
which is given out by the viola, and which alternates with a second 
motive for the violins. ‘The other instruments gradually take up the 
first motive until it is sounded by the full orchestra. A beautiful and 
intricate passage for the strings ensues, followed by a long succession of 
skilfully instrumented passages for strings, reeds and horns, which, at 
length, results in a sort of anti-climax and becomes tiresome. It is the 
general opinion of critics here that the extreme length of this move- 
ment detracts from its artistic effect. 

The second movement (B major) introduces Tallis's Evening Hymn ; 
and the orchestration here, also, is admirable. 

This is followed by an Allegro ma non troppo in A minor, intro- 
ducing a sort of Fackelianz, wild as witches’ revel on Walpurgis night. 
This is set off against a brief interpolation in D major, which renders 
the barbaric rhythm of the dance still more striking. 

The Finale in E is a bright sparkling Allegro, full of charming 
fancies, which, gradually increasing to a Presto, leads to a sort of dance- 
measure, and forms a graceful conclusion to a work which will rank 
among the best that have been produced in America. 


The Emigrants journey across the plains. 
Halt on the Prairie—Evening Prayer.—Tallis’s 


Kiytaspera,— Madame Peschka-Leutner has been singing here with 


great success. Among the characters in which she appeared were 
Susanne (Le Nozze), Rezia, and Donna Anna. 

Brussets.—M. Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon has been revived at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, the principal parts being sustained by Mdlles 
Dartaux, Devries, MM. Jourdan and Barbet. 

Antwerr,—Herr R, Wagner's Rienzi will shortly be produced, and 
Adolphe Adam’s Brasscur de Preston revived. 
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ANOTHER WORLD. 


Subjoined we give a synopsis of many important 
matters connected with human maladies, their possible 
prevention and their possible cure, from that most 
instructive and remarkable work---‘* Another World” ;-— 


Page 60.—The Pain Luller deprives the patient of all sense 
of pain without affecting any part of the system except the 
nerves of sensation. If the securing such a condition of the 
organization would be a desideratum in surgical operations, 
or in vivisectiop, would not the fragment, if only as a sug- 
gestion, be worthy of notice? 

Page 68.—The Perspiration being the result of an effort of 
nature to throw off the impurities from the system, is it not 
rational to suppose that the microscopic and chemical exami- 
nation of the impurities which the perspiration contains will 
furnish as it were an index to the “ main body” of impurities 
in the system. The science of prevention, though in its 
infancy, has been partially recognised by Government, ez gra., 
in the appointment of officers of health, inspectors of nuisances, 
in vaccination and sanitary measures generally. 

Page 72.—Manness.—The penultimate paragraph (see page 
75) exposes a new theory, which, if true, would have an 
important bearing on the treatmentand cure of monomania. In 
the interest of the hundreds of thousands of the insane, whose 
malady science is unable to cure, is not this paper worthy of 
some attention? 

See, also, fragment, page 155. If that fragment and the 
theory before mentioned are inventions, it is surprising 
how, in many respects they stand the test of what is already 
known, and of the resemblance that one of the most distin- 
guished writers on the subject has found between the state of 
the brain in monomania and in dreams. 

Page 76.—Tue Dearu Souace.—A suggestion of a desi- 
deratum which, though not as yet wholly realizable, may 
excite enquiry, and is, in part at least, one would suppose, 
attainabie by able men. 

Page 133 (1st paragraph).—If the observation has not yet 
been made as to the similarity of the process by which 
“tumours” are formed in plants and in the human body, 
would not this paragraph be worthy of notice? ‘‘The same 
footsteps of nature, only imprinted on different matter.” 

Page 188.—Practical suggestions for preventing evils to 
which children are subjected. 

Page 220.—The Allmanyaka: latent origin of a peculiar 
disease, the result of pernicious stimulants, (Possibly this 
fragment has a value in its bearing on diseases particular in 
India.) 

Page 195—Gymnastres.—As to the selection of the par- 
ticular kind of exercise adapted to the form and constitution 
of the boy. The neglect of this a source of deformity and 
suffering. 

Page 235—Purutsis—Neglect of the incipient germs ; 
detection and remedy referred to. (The particular means 
adopted are not given, but would follow a recognition of the 
suggestions raised by the fragment). 


A recognition of the truth of the above theories is not 
asked, but that they should receive impartial consideration 
seems but fair. 

This is asked in the conviction that it will be found that, 
prima facie at least, they contain sufficient vitality to 
generate thought, suggest enquiry, and lead to discovery. 

If, as will be the case, the “fragments” are attributed to 
invention, the fact that such matter has been created by the 
brain may of itself be thought worthy the attention of 
faithful chroniclers of passing events. 

If any one of the numerous suggestions produce fruit, the 
circumstance would form a remarkable incident in the history 
of the prevention and cure of disease. 


[It strikes us that all the foregoing themes are worthy 
of the most serious consideration on the part of our 
most eminent medical practitioners.—D. P.] 
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Urrecut.—The Bach Society lately gavea highly interesting concert, 
with a programme which comprised only works by the great old master. 
Among these may be mentioned the “ Italian Concerto,” «* Concerto for 
two Violins and Quartet,” and “ Concerto for two Pianos and Quartet.” 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1872-3. 
Direcror—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


LAST TWO CONCERTS 


(Not included in the Subscription), 
On MONDAY EVENINGS, MARCH 31st and APRIL 7th. 


PROGRAMME FOR 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 31, 
At Eight o'clock precisely. 


1873. 


PART I, 

QUARTET, in C sharp minor, Op. 132, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (repeated by desire)--MM. Joacuim, L. Riss, 
Srravs, and Piatti ; oa os oe oe m6 
SONG, “ Go, lovely rose"—-Mr. Epwarp Lioyp = ys ‘ 
SONATA, in F sharp major, Op. 78, for pianoforte alone—Mr. 
Cuarves HALLE ms : a a ee 


Beethoven, 
Piatti. 


. oe se Beethoven, 
PART II. 

QUARTET, in D major, Op. 20, No. 4, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM., Joacuim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti 

SONG, “ Regret”—Mr. Epwarp Luoyp Re # AS 4 

FANTASIA, in C major, Op. 159, for pianoforte and violin—Mr. 
Cuas_ks Hatve and Herr Joacuim 

Conpuctor oa x 


Taydn, 
Schubert, 


ic i - .. Schubert, 
Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
THE REMAINING MORNING PERFORMANCE 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON Apnrit 5, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 





PROGRAMME FOR THIS DAY, MARCH 29, 1873, 
SEXTET, for two violins, two violas, and two violoncellosx—MM. 

Joacim, L, Ries, Straus, ZeERBINI, DAUBERT, and PraTTI . Brahms. 
SONG, “ Penitence’—Miss WHiNERY .. ie sa aa .. Beethoven, 
SONATA APPASSIONATA, in F minor, Op. 57, for pianoforte 

alone—Mr. CHARLES HALLE .. ce ne in 
SONATA, in E minor (No. 5 of Halle’s edition), for 

and violin—Mr. Cuartrs HALLE and Herr Joacuim 

“The Lotus flower” . 
SONGS, c nes Miss Wuinery 
SERENADE TRIO, Op. 8, for violin, vicla, 
(by desire) MM. Joacuim, Srravs, and Pratt: .. - -. Beethoven, 
Conductor .. ea . Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


+ .. Beethoven. 
pianoforte 
* . Mozart. 

Schumann, 
nan as .. Schubert 

and violoncello 





CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SECOND CONCERT—THIS DAY—MARCH 29, 1873, 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE, “St, Paul”... as - ar ri . Mendelssohn, 
MASS (in F) (first time at these concerts)—Miss Wynyg, Miss 
Marion Bevern, Mr. Epwarp Liorp, Mr, Lewis Tuomas and 
the Caystat PaLace Cnorr. Organ—Mr. W. 8. Hoyts... Wm. Crowther Alwyn, 
PIANOFORTE CONCERTO (in D minor)—Signor ALPHonso 
Renpaxo (his first appearance) .. oe oe rel .. Mendelssohn, 
SONG—Mg., Lioyvp. 
SONG, “ Morning Prayer” (£1i)—Miss Severn .. oe = 
QUARTETTO, ‘‘I hope, yet hope and fear” (Fideliv)—Miss 
Wynne, Miss Marion Srvern, Mr, Epwarp Lioyp and Mr, 
oe ta ; ie oi oe x o .. Beethoven, 
, ‘* Rage, rage thou angry storm"—~Mr. Lewis Tuomas .. Benedi 
pect Me ee gry s THOMAS Benedict, 
OVERTURE, “ Genoveva” 
Conductor 





Sir M. Costa. 


o .. Schumann, 
Mr. MANNS, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

R. Crornizr.—The Monday Popular Concerts began in St. James’s 
Hall on Monday, February 14, 1859. The artists were M. Wieniawski, 
Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, Herr Schreurs, Signor Piatti, Mr. Benedict, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Miss Stabbach, Miss Palmer, Mr. Santley and 
Mr. E. Hopkins. Concerts had previously been given by Mr. Arthur 
Chappell, of a less classical nature, and out of these the enterprise 
grew in the form we now see it. . 





MARRIAGE. 

On March 17th, at Vienna, Apotex Niesour to Cantine Navaie 
M. Grant, of London. 

DEATHS. 

On March 20th, at Bloomfield House, Shepherd’s Bush, P. D. 
Guatietmo, Esq., in his 63rd year. Friends will kindly accept this 
intimation. ‘ 

On March 23rd. at Den House, Teignmouth, Henry Jay, Esq., late 
of Sloane Street, Chelsea. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MUSICAL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 

With this number of the Musica Wortp Subscribers will receive 
four pages extra, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expediency 
may suggest. 
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pgp in an age when the cacoethes scribendi is a very 

common affliction, a good deal of history remains un- 
written. The fact may be a blessing, or the reverse, accor- 
ding to cirumstances. We may have too much of history 
in this or that particular form; and, having enough, the 
balance should be allowed to slide into the limbo of forget- 
fulness. But, on the other hand, it may be impossible for the 
supply to exeeed the need. We want, for example, all that 
can be given us of characters and events which have 
already attained historic rank, and the want is more felt 
when those characters or events are slipping out of living 
memory to take their place only in printed record. This is 
why so much interest attaches to recollections of the great 
musicians who have passed away within the last half cen- 
tury. Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Auber—of these men we 
want to know all that can be told us, no matter how trifling. 
Life is made up of trifles, according to the wise proverb, 
and nothing that a man does, whose general career 
deserves study, can be destitute of significance. Yet, 
how many “recollections” are year by year extin- 
guished by death, a record of them having been neglected 
by ignorance, or postponed by heedlessness! It is not 
too late to raise a ery of warning, and to beg those 
who know aught of the great dead to make public their 
knowledge. Happily we are able to give them an example 
for imitation in the case of an able musician, who, when a 
young man, was brought into contact with Mendelssohn and 
Malibran. The story of that meeting has been kindly placed 
at our disposal, and we give it all possible prominence, feel- 
ing assured that it will gratify every reader :— 


AN EVENING WITH MALIBRAN AND MENDELSSOHN. 


One of the pleasantest recollections of my — life is con- 
nected with an eventful evening I spent in the society of 
Malibran, the celebrated vocalist, and Mendelssohn, at the house 
of my friend, Mr. Vincent Novello, It was in 1836, the year 
that Malibran performed Amina in La Sonnambula in English, at 
Drury Lane Theatre, then under the management of Mr. Alfred 
Bunn. She was the first artist who received the large sum of 
£125 for each performance in opera, and the success of the 
engagement was well proved by the state of the exchequer on 
every occasion that she appeared. ‘ 

I came to London for a short time on a visit, and being then 
of an irrepressible nature, with that delightful sense of abandon- 
ment to any pleasant impressions which only exists in youth, 
without the fear of critical judgment intruding to disturb them, 
not having had my impulses toned down by experience of life, 
with a great love for my profession and devotion to genius con- 
nected with it, I was naturally enthralled by that of the gifted 
Malibran. I went to see her in the opera mentioned three times 
during the week I remained, 

In addition to her triumph as a vocalist, ‘‘ tickling the ears of 
the groundlings with the most provoking roulades,” the charm of 
her acting is difficult to describe. She scarcely ever did thesame 
thing twice alike, but followed the impulse of her feeling at the 
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moment. The effect she produced in the scene when Amina 
takes leave of Elvino, when she retires to her chamber above the 
water-mill, when she calls Elvino back to her as if she had 
something more to communicate to him, and says, almost in a 
whisper, “I love you,” and rushes away as if frightened at her 
confusion, was one of the most charming and sympathetic touches 
of nature conceivable. ‘To my mind it wasa unique and perfectly 
fascinating performance ; and to this day all those who were for- 
tunate enough to hear Malibran in the character of Amina 
retain the same impression. 

For the Sunday evening succeeding these performances, I 
had received an invitation from Mr. Novello to one of his 
agreeable artistic receptions at his house in Frith Street, Soho. 
On my entering the drawing-room I found amongst the guests 
assembled Felix Mendelssohn—his father, who used good 
humouredly to lament that all his life he had uever been con- 
sidered of any consequence, inasmuch as when a boy, he was 
always called the son of the great Mendelssohn, the celebrated 
Jewish philosopher, and in his old age he was called the 
father of the renowned Felix—De Beriot and Malibran; 
Mr. and Mrs, Anderson, the celebrated pianist, then in 
the zenith of her fame; Wilmann, the principal clarionet 
player of his day; Dragonetti, the king of contrabassists ; Mr. 
Charles Stokes, a professor of repute and great friend of Charles 
Lamb; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cowden Clark, to whom Shaksperians 
are so much indebted for their great work and labour of love— 
the ** Concordance of Shakespere”—and other people of note 
connected with literature and art, amongst an assembly of about 
forty guests. Clara Novello had then recently returned from 
her studies in Paris, and had made her début in the public 
musical world. She sang that evening, “‘ With verdure clad,” 
so beautifully and artistically exhibiting the advantage of her 
training and lovely voice, that she delighted her listeners, and 
won their hearty sympathies and admiration. De Beriot soon 
afterwards took the first violin part in a quartet by Haydn, and 
charmed every body by the elegance and refinement of his 
rendering the melodious thoughts of the father of chamber 
music. Mendelssohn then reminded Malibran that he had 
heard her sing with great delight, on a former occasion, some 
national songs that she had composed ; one called ‘“ ‘The Sailor,” 
another “ The Drummer ” &c., and asked her if she would sing 
them again. She consented directly, with a lighting up of her 
countenance that indicated some hidden thought in her mind 
which conduced to her readiness. She enchanted everybody 
with her aaiveté, and the inexplicable charm and character with 
which she imbued her songs ; and when she had given three, and 
the outbreak of applause had ceased, she came back to Mendels- 
sohn, close by whom I was standing, and said, with a laughing 
twinkle in her eyes—* Now, Mr. Mendelssobn, 1 never do nothing 
for nothing :—I have sung to please you—will you not play to 
please me?” 

The lady sometimes affected childish English when she was in a 
pleasant humour; so grammarians need not be shocked at the 
construction of the sentences. Moreover, she was Spanish, andspoke 
with a pretty accent which added a charm coming from her. 
Mendelssohn immediately complied with her request in the 
modest and graceful manner so natural to him, and she led him 
to the piano. He quietly ran his fingers over the key-board, in 
arpeggios, arranging his thoughts for a minute or two. He then 
took one of the melodies that he had asked Malibran to sing, and, 
having treated and varied it in his own original manner, 
introduced the second song, and amalgamated the two in such a 
way as to astonish the entire audience, who were listening with 
marked attention. When Mendelssohn had satisfied the revelling 
richness of his fancy, he suddenly introduced the third piece 
Malibran had sung, and woand up his wondrous extemporaneous 
Inspiration with a coda in which all three songs were going on at 
the same time, and with euch masterly effect, that the impression he 
produced was startling and emotional toa degree. ‘The guests, 
when be began, were quietly seated and standing about the room, 
but before he had finished every chair and sofa was vacant, and 
the grand piano on which he was playing was surrounded—those 
behind standing on tip-toe, and stretching their necks to get a 
sight of his fingers, embodying in sound the momentary thoughts 
of his inspired genius. 











The enthusiasm which ensued I will not try to describe; but that 
memorable evening and performance made an impression’ never 
to be forgotten by those who shared in the delight. 

My vivid recollection of it at this distance of time seems to 
suggest the indulgence of another salvo of bravos, but as it is 
midnight, and the household are “in the soft oblivion of sleep—- 
the universal asylum of nature”—I might scare them out of it, 
were I to realise the idea, bring the members thereof about me 
disguised like the ghostly nuns in Robert le Diable, have an 
extemporaneous performance of the scene in my study, and the 
malignant consequence arising from it of finding myself taken to 
an asylum of a more partial and less peaceful character ; so I will 
padlock the desire, and end my record. Henry W. Gooppav. 


Thanks to Mr. Goodban, the world is now acquainted 
with a very interesting little episode in the lives of two great 
artists. Are any other depositaries of unwritten history 
within reach of these lines? If so, we would point emphati- 
cally to the example of our contributor, and say—* Go and 
do likewise.” 


——_0-——— 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 


_ Rossint’s Guillaume Tell is about to be produced for the first 
time at Rome, where the subject of the opera could not but render 
it ineligible for representation under the Papal Government. It 
is to be remarked that this insurrectionary work has been lorger 
finding its way to Rome than to St. Petersburgh, where, abso- 
lutely proscribed by the Emperor Nicholas, it has been performed 
many times during the present reign, with the distinguished 
tenor Tamberlik in the part of Arnold. At Rome (Apollo 
Theatre) the cast will include Aldighieri, formerly of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, as Guillaume ‘Tell, and Lefranc, who some 
years ago sang for a few nights at the Royal Italian Opera, as 
Arnold. Mdme. Vitali, to whom the character of Matilda had 
becn assigned, ‘‘ refused it peremptorily ; ” and it has since been 
made over to Mdme. Contarini. Not only has Rossini’s master- 
piece had to encounter objections on the part of the prima 
donna ; the composer Petrella has, in a direct manner, delayed 
its representation by insisting that his new opera of Manfredo 
should be produced first, ‘The greatest believer in Guillaume 
Tell is said to be the impresario of the Apollo ‘Theatre, Signor 
Jacovacci, who, under the Pontifical régime, was unable to get 
permission to produce it on any terms. When Verdi composed 
Un Ballo in Maschera for the Apollo Theatre, Jacovacci, to 
conciliate the censor, who had objected to the work, changed 
Gustavus III. into the Governor of Boston ; but it would have 
been impossible, in a similar spirit, to transform Gessler into 
the President of the United States, and Guillaume Tell was 
forbidden in whatever shape it might be presented. 

— ~~ ah 





LLL 


MUSIC. 
(From “Another World.”) 

The power of music, beyond that derived from its mere exect- ) 
tion, is greatly influenced by the amount of electricity infused into § 
the sounds by the performer; and in our planet the human voice 
has often been known to soothe, and sometimes to restore, a 
disordered brain, by awakening the powers of some dormant 2 
division, when the electricity accompanying the sounds is sym- i 
pathetic with the light in the brain of the listener. The human : 
voice, other things being equal, is more electrical than sounds ? 
from musical instruments; for in the one case the emanations of ? 
light come direct from the living singer, whilst in the latter 
instance the electricity, coming from the executant, passes by con- 
tact with the instrument, and is thus transmitted through an 
intermediate conductor. The beauty and effect of many of our 
musical instruments, and particularly of the harp, are greatly 
increased by the application of electricity. A skilful executant on 
our harp can assuage the passions of a multitude—nay, he can 
excite many of the aspirations and sensibilities ascribed in your 
legends to Orpheus and other mythical personages. 
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INTERNAL CONCENTRATED LIGHT. 
(From “Another World.”) 


There is concentrated light—the very essence of light—within our- 
selves, particularly in the brain, to which the light, having travelled 
about the body, is conveyed, through the instrumentality of the blood, 
to the nerves and other organs, In speaking of the brain, we often use 
words belonging to vision. Until the discovery of ‘concentrated 
light,” we did not know how truthful were these expressions, one of 
which in our language answers to the “mind’s eye.” The eye as well 
as the brain contains concentrated light, and physical impressions 
received through the visual organs are by this electricity immediately 
conveyed to the sympathetic “light” of the brain. By the application 
of concentrated light we can even increase for a time the intellectual 

wers; or, rather, we can strengthen the instrument through which 
the intellectual powers are manifested. 


—0-—— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


M. Gusrave Prapeav’s Second “ Historical Pianoforte Recital” took 
place in the Hanover Square Rooms on Tuesday evening, when the 
talented French pianist played the following pieces by the old masters :— 
Italian Concerto, J.S. Bach; “ Piéce,” Scarlatti; ‘‘ Polonaise,” W. F. 
Bach; “Gigue,” J. 8. Bach; Andante and Finale, Weber; ‘Song 
without Words,” Mendelssohn ; “ Valse,” “ Etude,” Chopin. Besides 
the foregoing interesting compositions (all played without book), M. 
Pradeau joined M. Sainton in a sonata for violin and piano, and met 
with due appreciation from the audience, who were decidedly well 
pleased with what they heard. M. Sainton played, in his most brilliant 
style, an ancient sonata for violin (accompanied on the pianoforte by M. 
Thouless), by Porpora, a work abounding in difficulties, which M. 
Sainton, however, overcame with the utmost ease, and was rewarded 
with unanimous applause. ‘The vocal music was entrusted to Miss 
Julia Wigan, a very clever pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Miss 
Mary Crawford, a young artist with a nice mezzo-soprano voice. Both 
ladies gave evident pleasure, and were received with every mark of 
favour. The vocal music was accompanied on the pianoforte by M. 
Thouless, and the concert altogether gave general satisfaction. 


Guovcester Haut, Brixton Roap.—The first of a series of popular 
concerts, under the direction of Mr. J. B. W. Thirlwall, took place on 
Wednesday, the 26th inst. The vocalists were the Misses S. and H. 
Pelham, Miss Annie Thirlwall, Messrs. J. B, Wade Thirlwall and Mr. 
J. B. Bolton, who effectively executed several vocal morceaux, both con- 
certed and solo, by Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Schubert, Balfe, and 
Wallace. Mr, J. Bolton, in asong from Lurline, and in the new national 
song, ‘The war cry’s hushed,” made a decided and most favourable 
impression. ‘The instrumental music was good and varied. Lrod’s 
trio in B flat, for oboe, bassoon, and piane (not often heard in public), 
received every justice from Messrs. G. Horton, J. Snelling, and W. 
Maby, as did also a very clever trio, by Mr. J. W. Thirlwall, for piano, 
violin and violoncello, well played by Messrs. Deane, Wade Thirlwall, 
and R. Snelling. Mr. Wade Thirlwall gave an artistic rendering of 
Beethoven’s romance for the violin (in F), and Messrs. E. Deane and F’, 
H. Hall, some solos of their own composition, Miss Harriett Pelham and 
Mr. J. B. Bolton gave Balfe’s buffo duet from Zhe Puritan's Daughter 
with spirit and effect. The concert ended with the same composer's 
sparkling trio, “I’m not the Queen,” and was varied by 
dramatic readings by Messrs. A. C. Hall and Annesley. Messrs, E. 
Deane, James Halle, and F’, Hall were the accompanists. 


Tue St. John’s Wood Society of Musicians gave their second soirce 
musicale, on Wednesday evening, the 26th inst,, at Lyndenhurst House, 
St. John’s Wood. The programme was varied and interesting, both 
vocally and instrumentally. Miss A. L. M. Okey, a very youthful 
pianist, from Australia, played exceedingly well Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
in G, which was received with much applause. Miss Ada Percival, in 
Ascher’s popular fantaisie, “ Alice,” was equally well received, as were also 
some eolos of Sydney Smith, Thalberg, Wollenhaupt, &c., played by 
Miss Lucy Parish, Mrs, Fellows, Miss R. Folley, as well as a piano 
duet, ‘Golden Bells,’ by Misses Aylmer and Dell, all of which were 
loudly applauded. Amonst the vocal pieces deserving of mention were 
Cimarosa’s duet, ‘‘ Ne non credo,” by Mdme. Simco and M. J. Barron; 
Verdi’s duet, ‘ Qual voce,” by Miss A. Stanford and Signor Rugeroni, 
Mrs. Whiteside, also, in Donizetti’s ‘In questo semplice,” and Miss 
Bedford, in Ascher’s “ Clara,” delighted all present, as did Mr. W. C. 
Bell in “ Dearer to my soul thou art.” Several songs were sung, and 
encored, by the Misses C. and M. Wade, Snowden, Duffield, Allan, 
Vennimore, F. Woolmer, ‘Thomas, with Messrs, E. Lane, Greenfield, 
Danville, de Winton, &c. Mr. Lansdowne Cottell, R.A.M., and Mr. C. 
Webber were the accompanists, 





Mapame Evcene Oswatp, a clever pianist, gave her evening concert 
at St. George’s Hall, on Thursday, the 20th inst., under the patronage 
of the Lord Mayor. Madame Oswald had the assistance of Mr. Henry 
Holmes and Herr Daubert, with whom she gave Beethoven’s Trio in C 
minor, and Chopin’s Polonaise in C, for violoncello and pianoforte. 
She, in addition, played Schubert’s Fantaisie in C, Op. 15, and Liszt's 
transcription of Wagner’s « Spinnerlied.” Mr. H. Holmes and Herr 
Daubert each gave some solos, and Mr. T. H. Wright, the harpist, was 
loudy encored in his own “ Réverie.” Mrs, Harriet Lee sang Dussek’s 
‘“ Name the glad day,” and an interesting new song of Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, called “ Wishes.” Miss M. D’Arcy and Mr. Spencer Stanhope 
also contributed some songs and duets. Herr Lehmeyer and Mr. Barth 
were the accompanists, 


—,0——. 


PROVINCIAL. 

BirxennEaD.—We read as follows in the Daily Courier of 20th 
March :— 

“On Tuesday evening theCambrian Choral Society gave a perform- 
anceof Elijah, in the Queen’s Hall, Birkenhead. There wasa very good 
attendance. Theprincipalsolo parts were entrusted to Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Jessie Bond, Mr. Bywater and Mr. Orlando Christian. Miss Wynne 
is so well recognised as a first-rate soprano that it is but necessary to say 
that her singing was such as to justify the high opinion universally 
entertained of her great ability, especially as an oratorio singer. It wasa 
perfect artistic effort. Miss Bond is very far above the rank experience 
has taught us to look for in local singers, and the interesting contralto 
part lost none of its charms in her very able treatment of it. Mr. 
Bywater, an established favourite with these audiences, sang in a way 
to give complete satisfaction to all. Notwithstanding his sad affliction 
of blindness, he took part in the concerted music with almost faultless 
accuracy. ‘lhe important bass part of Zlijah was carefully and, on 
the whole, ably assumed by Mr. Christian. In the choruses there was 
not the same precision and accuracy as in previous performances. The 
music is more difficult, but many of the defects were such as to 
indicate either insufficient rehearsals or incompetent instruction, or 
both. It is, however, only fair to the chofus to add that the support 
afforded by the orchestra was very inadequate.” 


Oxrorp,—Bach’s Passion music was performed in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral on the 20th inst., to a crowded congregation, among whom were 
the Princess Louise (Marchioiess of Lorne), Prince Leopold, and the 
Marquis of Lorne. Great preparations had been made by the 
Cathedral authorities, and a choir of about seventy voices, including 
picked members of the Cathedral and New and Magdalen College 
choirs, a8 well asa nuinber of gentlemen belonging to the University, 
had been carefully trained by Dr. Corfe, the Cathedral organist. The 
music was well given, the choruses being specially deserving of 
mention. Mr. Neville, of Magdalen, and Mr. Robson, one of the 
Cathedral choristers, were the leading tenors; Mr. Hallewell, of New 
College choir, was principal bass; while Masters Cook and Whitehouse, 
from the Chapel Royal, St. George’s, Windsor, were the leading 
trebles, and Master Wilson, of Magdalen, the principal alto. The 
singing of Master Cooke was exceedingly effective, as was also the way 
in which Mr. Hallewell sustained the bass solos. Mr. Parratt, of 
Magdalen College, presided at the organ, and Dr. Corfe conducted. 
Previously to the performance the early part of Evening Prayer was 
intoned, and the Dean, in a short address to the congregation, referred 
to the principal events in Bach’s life, and exhorted those present to 
treat the composition as a religious service. 

Epinsurcu.—The Scotsman of March 25th, in its notice of the 
University Amateur Concert, says :— 

‘“« The annual concert of the Edinburgh University Musical Society 
was held last night in the Music Hall, which assumed its gala dress for 
the occasion, being decorated with palms and other hothouse plants, 
contributed by the Professor of Botany. There was a large attendance. 
Since its establishment, in 1867, this meritorious Society has never 
been in such a condition of prosperity as at present. Last season, a 
strong effort was made to infuse fresh life into it. It was brought more 
immediately than before under the superintendence of the Music 
Chair, the Professor agreeing not only to select the music, but to pre- 
side at the weekly practisings, and to assume the conductor's béton at 
the concert. Steps were taken to have an efficient body of instrumen- 
talists, and the concert of last year was a great advance on any of its 
predecessors. Last night, notwithstanding his still invalided condition, 
Professor Oakeley assumed the bdton, and his ease, precision, and 
perfect rapport with all the performers were as ccnspicuous as at last 
year’s concert. The chorus numbered about 85 voices, and the orchestra 
50 performers, including some from the Theatre Royal, some members of 
the Amateur Orchestral Society, as well as several instrumentalists from 
Glasgow, and a few ‘winds’ from Mr. Halle’s Manchester orchestra. 
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The orchestral pieces were one and all admirably given. The overture 
to the Occasional Oratorio was given on this occasion with additional 
wind parts to adapt it to a modern orchestra; the first movement was 

layed with the good old repeats( piano) ; the second ( fugato) was given 
with great effect; in the adagio Herr Engel’s oboe played delighttully, 
and appropriate spirit was infused into the march which forms the 
finale. The Prometheus oferture, one of Beethoven’s earliest composi- 
tions, yet far in advance of the orchestral music that preceded it, was 
much appreciated. ‘The Mozart Symphony, one of several which the 
composer wrote in the same key, less grand than the Jupiter, is lovely and 
tuneful throughout. ‘I'he adagio, full of delicious melody, was played 
with great expression ; and the trio of the minuet tested the pianissimo 
playing and the perfection of the ‘ winds,’ the oboe and bassoon being 
delicious. The Cornelius march, a posthumous work of Mendelssohn’s, 
written in celebration of a visit of the painter Cornelius to Dresden in 
1841, though not up to the mark of the Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Athalia marches, has many beauties, especially in its two trios, and came 
in well at the close.” . 


A WORD FOR THE CRITIC. 


The musical and theatrical critic has doubtless as many sins to 
answer for as the average citizen, and no more. He is human, and is 
moved by pretty much the same impulses that guide the rest of 
humanity. ‘There is no one in a community who gains personally more 
abuse. His motives are impugned, and he is made answerable for a 
long list of sins of omission and ‘commission. If he tells the truth he 
makes enemies, and if he tempers his condemnations of bad acting and 
bad singing with a little charity for the player or singer, he brings 
down anathemas upon his head from another direction. The opera-goer 
who has arisen from a comfortable night’s rest, gained while the critic 
has broiled his brain beneath the midnight gas, takes up his morning 
paper with his matutinal toast and coffee, and expects to find his own 
impressions regarding last night’s performance reflected therein. If the 
critic has praised his favourite artist it is well. If not, the base varlet 
is prejudiced. If he praises some one else, he is bought. But the 
worst enemy the critic has to contend with is the personal friend of the 
artist. He may himself be in friendly relations with the artist, and his 
well-meant strictures may be well received by the sensible player; but 
not so on the part of the personal friend. ‘The P. F’. considers it his or 
her bounden duty to praise the object of his or her fresh affections at 
all times and in all places, in season and out of season. If the critic is 
not equally gushing, he isa brute and a hireling. Before the artist 
appears, the P. F. has bored the long-suffering quill driver nearly to 
desperation ; or, perhaps, the indefatigable person has sought higher 
channels, and asked the editor or proprietor to cause his critic to gush. 
The P. F, is completely wrapped up in its object and knows of naught 
else. The object may be a second rate, third rate, or even a fourth 
rate actor; itis allthe same. Nothing short of a first-rate series of 
gushings will answer the purpose. The P. I’. basks in the smiles of the 
great being, and, listening to the small talk of its little circle, espouses 
all its petty quarrels and dislikes, If the newspaper man fails to look 
upon the matter in the same narrow-minded way and to champion the 
great being in all fancied wrongs, he is a mendacious wretch in the 
eyes of the P. F., and very likely in the eyes of the P. F'.’s personal 
friends. The “agent” is often a bore, but the P. F. can give him 
points and beat him. We are not aiming to be personal at all in our 
remarks, but only to treat upon a subject in connection with which 
every newspaper critic could relate a long series of sad experiences. 

And then, again, the public has avery funny idea of the critic’s 
privileges and enjoyments. It is so nice, everybody says, to be able to 
go to all the operas and concerts and to all the theatres. They forget 
that each performance calling for a criticism at his hands entails an 
amount of mental and physical labour, more or less intensified accord- 
ing to the importance of the event and the dictates of his conscience in 
the matter of fulfilling his duty to his employers and to the public. 
After the public at large has gone to its needed repose, the critic, if he 
chances to be attached to a morning paper, hies him to his office, and 
with tired hands and fevered brain attempts to convey into print 
intelligibly his impressions, and these impressions each individual 
reader expects will coincide exactly with his own. Too little con- 
sideration is had for these workers of the night, and altogether the 
critic is a much-abused individual.— Orpheus. 





Dr. Ferpinand Hitter (every musician will be glad to hear) 
will pay us another visit in June, special affairs preventing him 
from coming earlier. 

THE second concert of Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir, under the 
conductorship of its accomplished founder and director, took 
Place at St. James’s Hall on ‘Thursday night. ‘There was a very 
crowded audience, and the concert was an immense success. 
Details next week. 


~ 





REVIEWS. 
LONSDALE. 


Tl Nerone. Cantata, a voce solo. Del SicNor ALESSANDRO STRADELLA. 
Arranged and edited by BERNHARD Motiqur. 

Tuis edition of Stradella’s Cantata is issued in connection with a series 
of Gemme d’Antichitu which Mr. Lonsdale has long been publishing in 
a manner creditable to his enterprise. It probably forms one of twenty- 
one similar works by the same unfortunate composer, now enriching the 
library of St. Mark at Venice; six of which were arranged by Halévy 
some years ago, and published by the Paris firm of Escudier. However 
this may be, admirers of Stradella, and of early Italian music generally, 
will be glad to possess the Cantata under notice, the more because it 
was recently brought before the public by Mr. Santley at a Monday 
Popular Concert. The music is distinguished by all its composer's 
dramatic force, though quite simple in structure, and it shows with 
great conclusiveness that true dramatic effect is not necessarily depen- 
dent upon the elaborate contrivances employed by some of Stradella’s 
successors. We may take the opportunity of expressing a hope that 
Mr. Lonsdale will continue the good work of rescuing from the limbo 
of forgottenness such undoubted “ gems.” 


S. Witcocke. 


Stay, Pretty Bird. Ballad. Written by Kytaur Summers. Composed by 
Henry Barker. 

Tuts love song is neatly put together, and may be recommended asa 

pleasing thing. The themes are not remarkable for novelty, but they 

are well fitted to the words, and are good in themselves. ‘The accom- 

paniments are simple and correct. 


Welcome, Ever Welcome, Friends. Ballad. Written by G. H. Frencu. 
Music by Inciis BERVEN. 

To the moral of this song nobody can take exception, but the music 

may justly be charged with the commonplace character due to extreme 

familiarity. Scarcely a phrase in M. Berven’s music fails to suggest a 

whole claes of similar phrases which have become common property. 

Apart from this we see no reason to find fault with the work. 


Boosey & Co. 
Thinking of Thee. Words by Avcusra WesstER. Music composed by J. 
BuuMeNTHAL. 

Tuis is one of the songs which our greatest tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves, has 
made familiar of late at the London Ballad Concerts. Yet, even with- 
out the powerful aid of Mr. Reeves’s matchless talent, music so good 
and artistic as that of Mr, Blumenthal would surely make its way into 
favour. The song is one of its composer’s best, uniting technical skill 
to grace and tenderness in an extraordinary degree. Any enterprise 
which brings forward and makes popular such music does no small 
amount of good in the direction of an improved popular taste. 


Never More. Song. Words by Saran Doupney. Music composed by F. 
STANISLAUS. 

Tuts is another welcome contribution to song music, though not of a 

character so high as the one just noticed. The melody is extremely 

simple, but its force is heightened by judicious accompaniment ; and 

the general effect of the composition, as those know who have heard 

it sung by Mdme. Patey, is satisfactory. 


Gentle Thoughts, Song. By Madame Boppa-Pyn«r. 

Tuer are various features of interest connected with this song. It is 
the work of an old public favourite, whose name alone should suffice 
as a recommendation. ‘The subject is a good one, happily treated ; 
and the music, though not pretending to originality of effect or even 
of theme, is written with much simple and unforced expressiveness. 
Good use is made of a well-known hymn tune, by way of refrain, and 
the general sentiment: of the verses will be a passport to the favour of 
many whose views of ballad literature are “ severe.” 


The Stag Hunt. Song. Words by M. X. Haves. Music composed by 
Prince PontATOWSKI. 

Mr. Sanriey has made this very spirited composition so familiar, and 

its merits have so generally been recognized, that we need do no 

more than again call the attention of our readers to its existence as a 

candidate for favour. Amateurs with baritone voices, who delight to 

sing about achievements by flood and field, are here suited to a 

shade. 

My Love Hath Smiled on Me. Song from Gareth and Lynette by Aurrep 
Tennyson. Music by Louisa Gray. 

Tue poet laureate’s verses are here set with considerable taste and 

skill, and also with asimplicity which will make the setting generally 

acceptable. There is little in the music to call for observation, but 

presents scope in which a good singer might make a decided “ hit. 
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The Maiden’s Gift. A tale of the Sea. Words by J. B. Lawreen, | Festive Seasons. Six Pieces. Composed for the Pianoforte by Herricu 
Music composed by EpoArpr Barnrt. STIEHL. 

WE fail to see much merit in this effusion. It is as simple as possible, | ‘'n1s group of little pieces purports to illustrate such scenes of child 

but simplicity is worth little for its own sake. Indeed, simplicity is | life as ‘Home for the Holidays,” ‘‘ Twelfth Night Revels,” &c. 

objectionable when the composer does not show that he feels the | ‘They are all interesting, and all easy to play, qualities which should, 

meaning of his verses, and that he possesses an ability to heighten | in connection with their homely subjects, give them a place in many 

their expression by means of his art. ; homes. 


The Rosebud. Song. By Madame Boppa-Pyne. - ; 7 4 
Mapame Pynris not so happy in this song as in the one previously noticed. Yesterday and To-morrow. Song. Words by Curartes Swain. The Masic 


Novetxo, Ewer & Co. 


The music lacks salient features adapted to arrest attention and impress | 
the mind. It would be heard without offence, but it would straightway | 
be forgotten. 
White Snowdon. The English words by Mrs. Hemans. Music by BRINLEY | 

RIcHArbs. | 
Tuis song is No. I. in an edition of “The Songs of Wales,” recently | 
published by Messrs, Boosey, and edited by Mr. Brinley Richards. Not | 
a word need be said in praise of the melodies of Cambria. Like all | 
true national airs, they abound in distinctive character, and retain the | 
faculty of appealing to the imagination which originally found for | 
them acceptance. The work before us is an attempt by a Cambrian to | 
give a successor to the ancient songs of his nation, and, on the whole, | 
it ie an attempt worthy of praise, | 
She Must be Mine. English words by Waurer Maynarp. Arranged by | 

Brixtey Ricuarps. | 
We have here No. II. of the collection of Welsh songs just named, | 
but the tune, in this case, is a veritable national one, possessing the true | 
flavour of antiquity. Mr. Maynard’s verses are sprightly and well- | 
written. The song ought to have a good share of popularity. | 


When Morning is Breaking. Song. English words by WALTER MAYNARD, | 
In No. Il]. of the Welsh collection Mr. Richards has given us an | 
arrangement of the national air known as “The Pass of Lilanberis,” a 
very tuneful air and a pleasing. But if, as we suspect, Mr. Maynard’s | 
verses have nothing to do with the original words, it seems a pity that | 
a translation has not been given. In cases like the present, music and | 
words, at least as far as the purport of the latter goes, should be looked | 
upon as indissoluble. A marriage which has lasted, it may be, for | 
centuries, ought not, without good reason, to be made the subject of a 
process of divorce. 


A Gentle Maid in Secret Sighed. Song. English words by Wavrer 
Maynarp. Arranged by Brintry Ricnarps. 
Tue observations just made apply with equal force to the present case. 
Surely some story is connected with the original title, ‘ Gwenllian’s | 
Repose,” of the melody here adapted to words which have nothing to | 
do either with “ Gwenllian” or “repose.” None the less, however, are 
Mr. Maynard’s verses good verses, and none the less is the song, as it 
stands, a good song. 
J. B. Cramer & Co, 
The Songs of Wales. With accompaniments for Piano and Harp. Edited 
by Joun THoMAs. 
‘Tuus is the first of twelve parts which will contain a selection from the 
national songs of Wales. ‘The familiarity of Mr. John Thomas with 
his subject, and the evident care with which he has edited the first 
numbers are guarantees that the work, when complete, will be a valuable 
addition to national lyric treasures. We should add that a special 
feature of the edition will be songs adapted by Mr. John Thomas, and 
hitherto unpublished in a vocal form. 


W. Czrrny. 

Chansonelte pour Violin ou Violoncello. 
Composée par Hemsricu Srtenn. 

A snorr time back we called attention to some pianoforte duets by this | 

composer, and have now to add that the work before us sustains the 

promise then held out. The Chansonette is undeniably pretty and | 


graceful. It is easy, moreover, and might be used with advantage as 
a duet for pianoforte and harmonium. 


Avec Accompagnement de Piano. 


Liebeszauber Clavierstiick. Componist von Heinricu STiEuL. 
In this work also Herr Stiehl’s ability is agreeably shown. There is | 
no great individual character about the music, but it is well put 
together and effective. 


La Follette. Morccau Characteristique pour Violon, avec Accompagnement 
de Piano. Composée par Heryricn Srieuv. 

WE have here an Allegro in A minor, of a lightsome character, with an 

episode in the tonic major of considerable interest. ‘Che work is adapted 

for players of moderate skill, and like the one previously noticed, may 

be used in connection with the two instruments which are now found 

in almost every musical household. 





composed by Mrs. MounsEy BARTHOLOMEW. 
Anytuing from the pen of Mrs. Bartholomew has a prescriptive right to 
favourable attention, and in this case the highest anticipations are 
justified. The song is charming in the adaptation of its music to its 
words, in the grace of its melody, and the musicianly skill shown by all 
its details. Mendelssohn, whose characteristics are here strongly 
reflected, might have written the song without the slightest reason to 
lock it up in his strongbox with his other too much depreciated 
effusions. 
0 


SACRISTAN AND LYRIC ARTIST. 
By FERDINAND GUMBERT.* 

For many years the name of Formes has been well known in 
connection with the stage. Carl Formes, the bass, and Wilhelm 
Formeg, the barytone, reside in America; ‘'heodor Formes, the 
tenor of the Royal Operahouse, and Ernst Formes, the comic 
actor at the Wallner Theatre, live in Berlin. Carl Formes, how- 
ever, is the theatrical progenitor of the family ; Wilhelm and 
Theodor are his brothers, and Ernst is his eldest son ; a daughter 
of Carl's, an actress, engaged at various times at different theatres 
in Germany, retired, on her marriage, into private life. 

But how was it that Carl Formes, in 1841, sacristan at the Roman 
Catholic church of Miihlheim, on the Rhine, went upon the 
stage? ‘This the reader shall learn in what follows, 

The Theatre at Cologne, which opened in September, 1840, 
under the management of Herr Spielberger, might justly be called 
a model establishment. ‘The opera, with an admirable con- 
ductor in the person of Conradin Kreutzer, was especially popular. 
‘The writer was then engaged there as a youthful barytone, and 
seizes the opportunity of stating that he remembers with pleasure 


| his singing of the jealous Vasco in Das Nachtlager von Granada, 
| and the love-sick Papageno in Die Zauberflite. 


It was in the autumn of 1841 that Herr Rousseau, LJofrath, 
who edited a daily paper, and was afterwards engaged on the 


| Staatszeitung in Berlin, stopped me in the Hochstrasse, Cologne, 
| with the words : 


“Have you heard our Miihlheim sacristan, Formes? He is 
creating a tremendous sensation with his colossal voice at the 
concerts for the Cathedral building-fund.” ; 

On my replying that, in consequence of having so much to do 
at the theatre, I had not yet been able to attend any of the 
concerts, he continued : ane 

‘“Formes has the strongest wish to go on the stage. I will 
send him to you. ‘Try his voice, and, if you approve of his 
notion, interest yourself in the poor fellow’s behalf; I think you 
will be doing a good work.” 

With these words, Ilerr Rousseau left me. ‘ 

A few days afterwards—I was taking my coffee in the morning 
—I heard ponderous footsteps ascending the stairs. It was not 
the hasty tread of the messenger from the theatre, or, of the 
postman, the only persons who paid such an early visit. Who 
could it be? Listen! ‘There was a knock. ‘Come in!’ 1 
cried.—Before me stood a tall, sturdy individual, with strongly- 
marked, intelligent features, the effect of which was advanta- 
geously set off by long black hair, falling down his back. He 
— my interrogating glance by an easy salutation, and the 
words : 

‘“My name is Formes; I should like to go on the stage. 
Herr Rousseau said you would be kind enough to try me.” 

“ Certainly! What would you like to sing me?” i, 

“Well, if you have no objection, the air: ‘In diesen heiligen 
Hallen,’ from Die Zauberfléte.” 

‘* Bon.” 

Timmediately seated myself at my grand—pianinos were not 





*From the Neue Berliner Newe Musikzeitung. 
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then invented—and, after the prelude, Formes began, boldly and 
calmly, Sarastro’s strophes. 

What were my feelings after the first few notes? Born and 
bred in Berlin, I had enjoyed numerous opportunities of hearing 
fine voices, but such a bass voice, so strong and sonorous, and, at 
the same time, so noble and soft, I had never known. I was 
involuntarily so much moved that my eyes filled with tears. 
Scarcely had Formes finished, before I exclaimed: “You have a 
wonderfully fine voice; every one must like it.” I then con- 
tinued : “ And so you want to go on the stage do you ?”—* Yes.” 
‘How old are you ?”—* Twenty-seven.” “Are you married?” 
—‘+ Yes.” ‘ Have you any children ?”—‘* Two.” 

I had thrown out rapidly all these questions to conceal the 
great state of excitement Iwasin. Before me stood the father 
of a family who wanted to give up a small but certain means of 
livelihood, and [, a bachelor, with no family to support, was to 
decide the matter. I felt very sad and anxious. [ begged 
Formes to be seated a moment or two ; aud, while I drank the 
remainder of my coffee, which had grown quite cold, I found time 
to make up my mind. 

‘My dear Herr Formes,” I began, ‘you have a magnificent 
bass voice; I have never heard one like it; you sing, moreover, 
purely, and with warm and natural feeling; you appear, also, 
strong and healthy. Here are certainly the materials for a good 
singer. I take it for granted that your industry will in future be 
as great as your fancy now. Yet, to speak frankly, I consider 
myself too young and inexperienced to decide alone so momentous 
a question. You are the sacristan at the church in Miihlheim ; 
you are the father of a family ; your place provides you with the 
means of support. If you are fortunate, it is very possible that, 
as a singer, you may earn more in one evening than your salary 
at present for the whole year; it is, however, also possible that, 
if you are not successful on the stage, you will long again for 
your present tranquil and certain existence. Consult, therefore, 
a competent judge; I will speak this very day to our old con- 
ductor, Kreutzer; let his opinion decide. Come and see me 
again at the same time to-morrow morning, and you shall hear 
more," 

We shook hands. Formes disappeared as quietly as he had 
come, and I heard his heavy steps gradually die away in the 
Comidienstrasse. 

As for the decision of our conductor—despite his sixty years, 
full of good spirits and humour.—I did not for a moment 
entertain a doubt about it; I was merely influenced by a desire, 
honourable enough, not to assume alone all the responsibility, 

Things turned out as I had foreseen. Kreutzer had heard 
Formes sing at a concert for the Cathedral Building Fund, and 
said that my opinion of his voice was perfectly correct. He 
wound up by exclaiming: ‘‘Such a voice must not perish in a 
corner.” 

‘Well, my dear conductor,” I observed, “ Formes has, at 
present, not much more than the raw material; he must learn a 
great deal, before he can appear on any stage ; be his good angel, 
and give him lessons,” 

‘That is what I.can’t do,” replied Kreutzer; ‘‘I am town- 
conductor, and theatrical conductor; I am bound to send things 
to my publishers; where can [ find time for giving lessons? 
You can do that ; in my opinion you have the stuff in you for it, 
Take my word, if Formes is industrious, we shall all three have 
reason to be pleased.” 

With these words, Conradin Kreutzer dismissed me. 

The next morning, Formes appeared punctually at the 
appointed hour—he had served his time in the artillery. On my 
informing him that Kreutzer approved of his idea, and had 
designated me as his master, he burst into tears and fell upon my 
neck. He expressed his deep regret at not having the means to 
pay me for my lessons, and promised solemnly always to be 
industrious and obedient. 

But, with regard to lessons, words were easier than deeds. 
Formes was obliged by his situation to be all day in Miihlheim— 
an hour’s walk from Cologne ; I myself had rehearsals of a morn- 
ing, and frequently of an afternoon also, while in the evening 
(having agreed to play in spoken drama as well as opera) I gene- 
rally had to perform. ‘Thus the only time at our disposal was 
after the theatre, 











Thrice a week did Formes come to me across the Rhine, and 
anyone then passing along the Comidienstrasse, between ten 
and twelve at night, might have heard my pupil, the sacristan, 
practising, with all his voice, his scales and solfeggios on the 
second floor of the small house (two houses from the Theatre), 
belonging to Herr Brauer, the trimming-maker. 

The longer I gave Formes lessons, the more pleased was I 
with his natural talent for music, his quick conception, and his 
great skill in singing after me melismata, figures and cadences. 
He was especially enthusiastic for Italian cantilenas, and was so 
indefatigable in studying them that I had frequently to turn 
him out, because I required a little rest. Had 1 allowed him, he 
would certainly have gone on singing till the morning. For my 
own part, inspired with all the enthusiasm of youth, I was never 
tired of listening to his voice, so melodious was it. After six 
weeks’ lessons, Formes had two octaves (from the low to the high 
E flat), of perfectly equal and beautiful tone, in his throat. 
Moreover, there was something so noble and inspired in the 
timbre of his voice, while his style had something so grandly 
simple and touching about it, that my eyes were many a time 
suffused with tears. But I did not dare let my pupil see this, for 
I soon perceived, despite all his frankness and unaffected 
manners, a tendency to vain self-sufficiency. I, also, considered 
it my duty to warn him—for, like most Rhinelanders, while 
open and loyal, Formes was too fond of talking over a glass of 
wine—against letting his theatrical project become known. I 
represented to him that the priests would immediately discharge 
a sacristan who meant to go upon the stage, and that he was not 
yet far enough advanced at once to embrace with any chance of 
success the career of a singer; I told him he ought to think of 
his family, and be more prudent. But my warnings were not of 
much good. Jn vino veritas—wine-shops are the natural enemies 
of secrecy. Thus even the sparrows on the housetops soon knew 
that Formes, the sacristan, would shortly come out upon the 
stage. 

In consequence of this unfortunate turn taken by matters, I 
was under the necessity of adopting active measures, since Formes 
had so thougbtlessly risked his means of livelihood. I consulted 
with the manager, Herr Spielberger, who said he was willing to 
Jet Formes make his début directly he knew a few parts. I fixed 
upon Sarastro as the first, one reason being that it required only 
quiet recitative and no acting. 

I need scarcely say that we could no longer follow our previous 
mode of instruction. As we had reason to dread that the 
sacristan might any day be discharged, we had to profit by every 
available instant so as to get up a few characters in order that 
the singer might be ready when the explosion came, Formes was, 
in this reapect, particularly favoured by fate. ‘The voice of our 
bass singer, Oehrlein, had for some time past—in consequence, 
it was said, of too free a life—deteriorated very considerably ; for 
instance, he frequently sang too low, and he had on several 
occasions, despite his former popularity, met with a spirit of 
opposition on the part of the Cologne public, who do not possess 
very tender feelings, which touched him deeply. ‘Thus there was 
the prospect of a vacancy, into which Formes, provided only he 
succeeded—and on that head I did not entertain a moment’s 
doubt—could immediately slip. 

The reader may easily believe that I worked very hard with him 


"— sometimes all night—on different parts; in Sarastro especially 


I made him letter-perfect. ‘Thus he was prepared, and we 
were able to await calmly the day when his wishes should be 
fulfilled. 

(To be continued.) 

Roya ALBERT Habit Cuorat Society.—Rossini's Stabat Mater 
and Mendelssohn’s Hymu of Praise are announced for perfor- 
mance at the Fourth Subscription Concert of the Society, which 
takes place on Wednesday, April 2. The solo vocalists will be 
Madame Otto-Alvsleben, who made so great a success in the 
Passion Music at Manchester, Madame Patey, Miss Emily Spiller, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Bettini, and Signor Agnesi, Dr. Stainer 
presiding at the organ. ‘he band and chorus, numbering over 
1200 performers, will be, as usual, conducted by Mr. Barnby. 


M. Favre sang at the Paris Upéra for the last time this season on 
Wednesday week. 
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WAIFS. 


Mr. Gye, we are glad to learn, has completely recovered from his 
attack of rheumatic-gout, and has arrived in London, to resume his 
important duties as Director of the Royal Italian Opera. 

Kerr Pischek, the well-known baritone, has just died. 

Der Freischiitz is to be produced at the Grand Opéra early in April. 

The death is announced of M. Adolphe Fétis, second son of the 
renowned musical biographer. 

The health of M. Couderc is almost re-established, and he will soon 
resume his duties at the Conservatoire. 

Herr Leopold Sonnleithner, the friend of Schubert, died on the 4th 
inst. Both were born on the same day. 

High winds have assisted in the demolition of the Coliseum, blowing 
down half of its trusses, Sic transit gloria Gilmori. 

Lecocq’s Fille de Mdme. Angot is such a success at the Tolies- 
Dramatique that all the places are taken up to April 19. 

Mr. F, H. Cowen's new symphony in F is to be given at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday next, April 5th, and is to be conducted by the 
young composer, 

The Plymouth Vocal Association give Handel's Israel in Egypt next 
month, with Mr, Maefarren’s additional accompaniments, a band and 
chorus of 800 performers, and Mr, Lihr as conductor. 

It is thought in Montalluyah—though it was never demonstrated— 
that a modification of concentrated light forms the point of union 
between the immortal soul and the perishable portions of man.— 
“Another World.” 

Dr. Ferdinand Rahles has been seriously ill for some time in 
consequence of a severe attack of bronchitis, His numerous friends 
will be glad to hear that all danger has passed away, and that the 
Doctor is now going on very well. 

Mr, M. W. Whitney and Mr. Nelson Varley have been engaged by 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society as soloists for the performances 
to be given in that city next month, It is the intention to give Elijah, 
Judas Maccabeus, Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, and portions of Bach’s 
Passion Music. 

Mr. F, H. Cowen’s Cantata, Zhe Rose Maiden, which was 80 success- 
ful at St. James’s Hall two years ago, is to be repeated at the Royal 
Albert Hall on Easter Monday evening, April 14th, with Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. E. 
Lloyd; an orchestra of eighty, and the St. Cecilia Choral Society, of 
five hundred voices, under the direction of Mr. C. J. Hargitt. 

The Philadelphia Age has long been known for the excellence of its 
musical criticisms, Wedo not know who writes them but although 
in the main they are intelligent and correct, they sometimes contain 
funny things. A late one, speaking of Rubinstein’s greatness, asserts 
that he must be very great because “Jno, Sebastian Bach, Jno. S. 
Dwight and Jerome Hopkins were agreed upon the subject!’ As the 
first of these died long before Rubinstein was born, we suppose the Age 
has been favoured with a spiritual communication from him. Poor 
dignitied old Bach! Just imagine it !— Orpheonist. 

Mr. Cowen’s Cantata, The Rose Maiden, was given at Miss Avery’s 
concert, on February 8th, at Calcutta. Miss Avery is the organist of 
St John’s Church, Calcutta, and was honoured on the occasion by a 
large audience. The local papers speak of the cantata as being one of the 
most charming compositions they ever listened to, The concert was 
given in the Dalhousie Institute. ‘The cantata was to be repeated at one 
of the Fort concerts in aid of funds to purchase a new pianoforte for the 
Soldier's Institute. 

Woman’s enthusiasm is generally admirable, but when directed to 
the description of her favourite pastor is apt to out-run Blair's rhetoric, 
Since the era of female correspondents, every well-to do church keeps 
its epistolary gusher, and the latest nonsense comes to us from Boston 
in the shape of the assurance that a particular clergyman there is “ a 
much admired colossal of the church—a man all eloquence, impetuosity, 
grandeur—an Alpine torrent, fullof mighty pathos and ripe thoughts— 
a pulpit orator without oratory, and with no sensational halo to crush 
the brilliant mind teeming with its own power.” Woman's ardour and 
Boston’s imagery make singular havoc with intelligibility.—Arcadian. 

On Tuesday a marriage of some interest was celebrated at St. 
James's, Piccadilly. The bride was Martha Isabella, daughter of Mr. 
G. W. Moore (principal of the Moore and Burgess Minstrels), and the 
bridgroom Mr, Frederick Mortimer Vokes (the leading member of the 
Vokes family), A numerous company of professional and private 
friends assembled in the church to witness the ceremony, and 
subsequently met at the wedding breakfast table in St. James’s Hall. 
The bridegroom’s sisters—Miss Jessie, Miss Victoria, and Miss Rosina 
Vokes—were three of the bridesmaids. The newly-wedded couple 
will leave England next week, the Vokes tamily having accepted a 
starring engagement for America, 





Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was performed at the Paris Conserva- 
toire on Sunday week; the soprano was Mdlle. Marimon. 

When Mr. Boucicault was playing Kerry at Booth’s Theatre, our 
friend De Witt got a phonographer into one of the front seats, and 
took the play down. Not long after, this report was published under 
a new name, and a French author tacked to the title. This play-book 
was fully circulated throughout the West, and when Boucicault got to 
Chicago, one of the sharp newspapers of that town discovered that the 
whole representation of Kerry was a literal piracy; and it published 
extracts of the De Witt version, and boldly asked Mr. Boucicault what 
he was thinking about to try and palm such a play off as original. 
Boucicault says he never before felt so acutely the peculiar sensation of 
being charged with stealing his own brains. e had long before 
grown accustomed to the charge of stealing other people’s,— Arcadian, 

How some people love to be humbugged, to be sure! Young Mr. 
C——n told us the other day that he attended Mr, Somebody's singing 
class. ‘ Well, how do you get on ?” we asked.—* Very well,” said he. 
“What are you singing now?”—* Only the blackboard,” replied he. 
‘‘ How long since you joined ?”—** Two months.” “And only black- 
board all this time 2”—* Yes.” “Well, what have you learned ?”—“ The 
seven scales.” “Seven scales /” we exclaimed, “why, what do you 
mean ?”—« Oh, I mean the seven cle/s, he told usall about them.” “Why 
there are only three clefs,” said we. ‘' How could he teach you seven.” 
—*Oh, I don’t know, but it was some such thing. He said ‘it was all 
scientific,’ I can tell you.” This reminds us of a young lady who 
lately bragged that she was learning thorough bass in the Normal 
College in Fourth Street. ‘“ Well, and what is thorough bass?” we 
asked. “0,” replied she, all about sharp sixths and flat sevenths,” 
“ And what good is that going to do you?” we inquired, “ It will 
teach us to compose music,” was the answer. We suggested that she 
exhibit a little of her science on the blackboard, and we wrote a simple 
progression of intervals for her to sing, but this “ composer” could not 
sound a plain third! Is this the way the city wastes money in hum- 
bugs? Is it not too ridiculous? We are here reminded of a story of a 
certain Sunday-school of whose perfection the superintendent was very 
proud. Soon the visitation of the Bishop, the latter was asked. to 
examine a particular class, the head class of the school. ‘The first 
question asked was, “ Well, my dear children, and how do you 
expect to be saved?” The tallest girl curtsied as she replied, “ By 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, sir.” ‘The good Bishop passed on to the 
next class as quickly as possible.— Orpheonist. 

Boxy.—A committee has been formed for getting up a festival in 
honour of Schumann, who died here on the 29th July, 1856. The 
festival is to come off in the latter part of August. 

Pracue.—The Musical Section of the Museum of the Kingdom of 
Bohemia have resolved to celebrate, next year, the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of ‘’omaschek in a manner worthy the occasion. 

LPPDP PPL LLL LL 


THE MICROSCOPE. 
CONCENTRATED Ligut—Music—EXPERIMENT ON THE 
Living Man. 


“The same Almighty Power that governs the universe of worlds 
governs the minutest particles of creation. In both is shown 
His infinite power.” 

The properties of our microscopes (as of other optical 
instruments) are wondrously increased by the aid of an 
electricity called “concentrated light.”* 

In our fields is found a little worm, whose body is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful and powerful light, visible by day 
and by night. 

While meditating on the cause of this phenomenon, it 
occurred to me that the light was probably attracted and 
concentrated round the little creature by its own electricity. 
After many experiments, my great electricians found that 
this was the case, and many valuable discoveries were the 
result. 

A machine, called the “ Enticer,” charged with electricity 
abstracted from this worm, is placed in a high open spot, 
and light is attracted and concentrated in a marvellous man- 
ner. When the pouch for receiving the concentrated light 
is fully charged, and secured against the action of other 
electricities, it is detached from the machine, and its contents 
are preserved for use. ‘I'he appearance of concentrated light 
is that of a beautiful halo.—Another World.” 


Fe Le 





*In Montalluyah light in the ordinary state is said to be a 
highly attenuated electricity —LHermes, 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Strest, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it strengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
yoice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, (Longman & Co.,) they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century, Testi- 
monials from, Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d., 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


TRE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 








Full Music size, price 7s, 


* London: Hamsoxp & Co, (late Junirey), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 


IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 








MDME. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON’S 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


In the Form of Waltzes. 


No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
» 2. Arpeggio Waltz. » 5. Staccato Waltz. 
», 3. Shake Waltz. », 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above “ Six Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” are published for 
Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto or Bass Voices, 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 





Price 4s. each. 


PREFACE, 

No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
— would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them, 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs ofa 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “ vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, Ah.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken, At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary. 





NEW PIANO MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


DUNCAN DAVISON & Co. 





\ EDDING WALTZ. Composed by GRACE 


SHERRINGTON. Price 4s. 





A CAPRICIEUSE. Morcean de Salon. By GRACE 


SHERRINGTON. Price 4s. 





ALSE DE BRAVOURE. Composed by GRACE 


SHERRINGTON. Price 4s. 





TAR OF THE CIRQUE. Lancers. 


(Illustrated 
Title). Composed by THOMAS BROOKS. Price 4s. 





EFORE THE WIND. Galop. 
THOMAS BROOKS. Price 4s. 


\ ARCHE BRESILLIENNE. Composed by IGNACE 


GIBSONE. Price 4s. 


Composed by 








LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CQ., 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 





PUBLISHED BY 


DUNCAN DAVISON & Co. 





OW, GONDOLIER, Barcarolle. Sung by Miss Josi: 


SueErincron. Composed by GRACE SHERRINGTON. Price 4s. 





M "HA LASCIATO, Stornello. Cantata da Madame 


Coxxeavu. Composto dal Cavaliere FABIO CAMPANA, Price 3s. 





HE MELTING OF THE SNOW. Duet. Sung by 
Miss Epira Wynye and Madame Parey, at the London Ballad Concerts. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. Price 4s. 





i ID THE SCENTED CLOVER. Sung by Miss 


Epira Wysnxg, Composed by‘LOUIS DIEHL. Price 4s. 





H! WELL A-DAY. Song. Composed by Jzssica 


Raykry. Price 3s. 





A BACCANTE. Canzone. Cantata da Madame 
J Sisco, Composto dal ETTORE FIORI. Price 4s, (With a portrait of Madame 
Sinico). 


HE BIRD'S LOVE SONG (with Clarionet Obbligato). 
By HENRY SMART. Price 4s. 








LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 





London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 


244, REGENT STREET, W. 
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QPULAR 


CLASSICS, 


A Selection of Sterling Compositions for 
the Pianoforte. 


EDITED AND FINGERED 


BY 


WALTER MACGFARREN 


SONATA ANG 55s0scaospsnctosesecenbenseresrccssenssnsy SAOVEN 
. Sonatina in C (Op. 37) .....cccerescceeeseeeeesees Clementi 
. Posthumous Rondo in B flat...........ssseeeeeeeees Mozart 
. Sonata in D (Op. 47)  ...sesseose0seeseceseseee00ee4US8OK 
Sonata in C sharp Minor ..........cesssscceeeeeeees Haydn 
Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) ......ssssseeeeeeeeee Clementi 
Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) ............Bach 
Sonatina in G ......s.0cceccesscorseorcseseenense0OOUNOVER 
. Echo (from the Partita in B minor) ...............Bach 
. Sonatina in F (Op. 38) .........ssseeecceeeeeeeese Clementi 
Sonahina it V .65.sc00sscccesssscoseessvesnssooessee MOCENOVOR 
i 
. Prelude and Caprice in C minor (1st Partita) ...Bach 
» Bonnte in Bi minor .......00ccsssoscesessesesscssoccees MAAR 
p MGBOIGU, ..cccccsnassnsesscsnecssccbesdecnses savecsoassessse PEOBAK 
Two Minuets in C and D ...............+00e+e Beethoven 
- La contemplazione ...........s.eesseeeesceseeeeeeeeLummel 
Se MAUDHOHICG >. «s tevesusavossreussiccsgssesnasssssnense eR HUMAN® 


Allegro, Sarabande and Scherzo in A minor (8rd 
i 


Sonata in F ....... seccecesoccesecooeoAAYan 
. Andante in B flat (Op. 75) senossovessveoeevecenessl UME 
Rondo a Capriccio (Op. 129) .............++++. Beethoven 
ee PE 


Allegro, Sarabande and Passacaille in G minor (7th 
SIUIEC)) |< uceacap tags sous eneneeeseasaseonecscs sooovseeesHONGel 


bo 


d, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
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co m 89 to © 


LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


WALTER MAYNARD'S 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE, 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fal to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, isalready approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education, 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
_— — than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help, 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 64. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

““Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
kuowledge, The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,”— Daily Telegraph, 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful. He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure,"* 
—WNews of the World, 

“We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr, Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of thecountry The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than Ly 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy’ to retain in the mind, Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed,”"— Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting, Time and labour are recoguized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded."”—Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,"— Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable, Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,""—Lvening Standard, 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate tie task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”"—Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble,”—Dispatch, 

**'These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. ‘The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career, We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,""— Musical World, 

“We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”— Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published,"—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—.Leam- 
ington Courier, 

‘* Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as wellas to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Liverpool Daily Courier, 

** We highly recommend these books to the atteution of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
» class books have been before seen by us,"—Ldinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”"—AMalvern News. 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books, If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned."—Zirmingham Morning News, 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerousand valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the stuaies in notation and har- 
mony." —Sunday Times, 


MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 





Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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BOOSEY & (10. 
NEW SONGS, 


SUNG AT THE 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


igen By MOLLOY. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 


Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 





HE BRITISH TAR, By HATTON.. Sung by Mr. 


SantLey. Price 4s.—Boosey & Co. 





eee By STANISLAUS. Sung by Mdme. 


Parey. Price 4s,—Boosry & Co, 





NSPOKEN, By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 


Sung by Mdme. Pater. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 


HE STAG HUNT, By PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 


Sung by Mr. Santiey. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 








HE SUNDIAL, By L. ROECKEL. 


Sims Reeves. Price 4s.—Boosery & Co. 


0 THE STORY GOES, By MOLLOY. Sung by 


Miss Evira Wynne. “ So the Story goes” met with a great success, and will 
doubtless soon become as popular as “‘ Thady O'F linn” and “ Clochette. ”"_Stardard. 
Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 


HEN WE ARE OLD AND GRAY, By Mdme. 


SAINTON-DOLBY. Sung by Miss Enriquez. Price 4s.—Boosey & Co, 


Sung by Mr. 








OVERS’ VOWS, By WALTER MAYNARD. 


Sung by Miss Epira Wynne. Price 4s,—Boosry & Co. 


Y LOVE HATH SMILED ON ME, By LOUISA 








\V GRAY. The words by ALFrep Tennyson, from ‘‘ Gareth and Lynette.” 


Price 4s.—Boosgy & Co. 


ONE BUT I CAN SAY, By ARTHUR SULLI- 


VAN. Sung by Mr. NorpBtom. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co, 








EMEMBER OR FORGET, By HAMILTON AIDE. 


Tenth Edition. The most popular song of this popular composer. Price 3s, 
—-Boosky & Co. 


PART, By COMYN VAUGHAN. Third Edition. 


‘A very remarkable melody.”"—News of the World, Price 3s.—Boosry & 





Co. 


HE SONG OF THE TRITON, By MOLLOY. 

Sung three times each evening in the new piece, “ Very Catching,” at the 

Gallery of Illustration. The words by F. C. Burwanp. This very popular song is 
published with and without chorus. Price 4s,—Boosgy & Co. 





HEN AND NOW, By LOUISA GRAY. Sung by 


Miss Epita Wynne. ‘‘ When the curtains are drawn, the lamp lighted, and 
the young lover is pressing his fair one for a song, let her not forget ‘Then and 
Now.'"—Era, Price 4s.—Boosgy & Co. 


ARGUERITE, By F. H. COWEN. Sung by 
‘A Mdme. Trepetu-Brrrini, ‘'A song of genuine beauty.”"—Zhe Times. 
Price 4s, Boosey & Co, 


LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 


HOLLES' STREET. 














DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHALDLABALA 
QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 








A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog's Galop... .. 

John Peel Galop «- -»  -» 

Wedding Ring Waltz ; 

Alpine Climber Waltz 

Ali Baba Quadrilles... 

Ali Baba Galop 

Ali Baba Waltz 

Ali Baba Polka a ee 

Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles ... 

Bashful Young Gentleman Quad- 
rilles cae Maker 4 

Letty Polka ... oa vw a 


7) 
~] 


¢ 


oo ooooocdecocco 


Of PEPRHAPRP ROW 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. GYE has the honour to announce that the OPERA SEASON of 1873 will commence on 
TUESDAY NEXT, APRIL ist, 


On which occasion will be performed Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, L'AFRICAINE. | Subscription night in lieu of the last Saturday of the Season. 
Selika, Mdlle. d’Angeri (her first appearance in England); Inez, Mdme. Sinico ; | DEBUT OF MDLLE AMALIA FOSSA. 
Anna, Mdme. Anese; Nelusko, Signor Cotogni; Don Pedro, Signor Bagagiolo ; On TuunrsDay, April 3, Verdi's Opera, LA TRAVIAT ‘A. Violeta, Malle, Amalia 
Grande Inquisitore, Signor Capponi; Don Alvar, Signor Edardi (his first appearance | Fossa (her first appearance in England) ; Georgio Germont, Signor Cotogni; Baron 
in England); Don Diego, Signor Raguer; Gran Sacerdote di Brama, Signor | Duphol, Signor Tagliafico ; and Alfredo, Signor Nicolini. ‘ 
Tagliafico; and Vasco di Gama, Signor Nicolini (his first appearance in that SECOND APPEARANCE OF MDLLE, D'ANGERI. 
h ter). Conductor—Signor Vianesi. On Sarurpay, April 5, will be repeated Meyerbeer's Grand Opera, L’AFRICAINE. 
The following arrangements for the Entertainments of the Season have been entered into, and they will be carried out as nearly as circumstances will allow. 
The present year will be the Twenty-seventh of the existence of the Royal Italian Opera, twenty-six annual consecutive Seasons of Italian Opera having taken place 


in regular and uninterrupted succession. ‘ ’ : 
It has been the anxious endeavour of the Director, during the past recess, to render the entertainments of the Season of 1873 equally as attractive, and, in some respects, 
even more so than those of any former year. He has been fortunate enough again to secure the services of Mdme, Apetina Patti, Mdme. Paving Lucca, and of Mdlle. 


Esa ALBAMI, the three greatest and most renowned Prime Donne in Europe; and also to engage an unusual number of young artists who will, for the first time, present 
themselves as candidates for the favour and approbation of the Subscribers. ‘ ; 

The Royal Italian Opera has been for many years able to boast of the possession among its Pensionnaires of nearly the whole of the great lyric artists of the day, and 
indeed is still in a position to claim that advantage. There is naturally, however, a constant succession of young aspirants entering on the artistic career who, although 
they may not as yet have had great experience in their art, are nevertheless, on account of their youth and the pristine freshness of their voices, objects of great sympathy 
and interest to all those who take any pleasure in watching the progress of the Lyric Drama. ‘ 

The Director, during a recent journey to Italy, has caused to be made a selection of several artists who have not very long appeared on the operatic stage; and it will 
be for the Subscribers, generously making allowance for youth and inexperience, to judge how far that selection has been a fortunate one, and how far those deoutantes may 
give promise of obtaining future emi in their art. 


Madame ADELINA PATTI.—To say more of Mdme. Adelina Patti 
than has a thousand times been said, or to repeat the praises of her wonderful talents, 




















lyric artists. At the Norwich Festival, last September, Mdlle. ALBawt obtained another 
greatand distinguished success, not only as an executant of Operatic pieces, but in the 
which have so pften been recorded in the annual announcements of the Royal | the higher path of Sacred Music. She also, during the winter, fulfilled an engage- 
Italian Opera,.would now not only be superfluous but entirely unnecessary. There | ment at the Theatre Italien at Paris; where she not only received the homage of 
have been, indeed there still are, rumours afloat that Mdme. Adelina Patti has | the most critical and fastidious audiences of Europe, but achieved the greatest 
received from an American Director perfectly fabulous offers in order to tempt her, | suceess of any artist for the last twenty-tive years, it being secondary only to that 
at the conclusion of the coming season of the Royal Italian Opera, to transfer her | of Mdme, Apetina Patti. Mdlle. Axbani will make her first appearance towards 
services to the United States for a lengthened period ; and it is even said, and on | the end of April; and, in the course of the season, she will sing the part of Ophelia 
excellent authority, that Mdme, Patti has actually signed a contract binding | in Ambroise Th mas’s opera of Hamlet, which part she has had the great advantage 
herself to cross the Atlantic in September next. It is, however, to be hoped that | of studying, during the past winter, under the direction of the author himself. 
she may yet waver, and for some years, at all events, delay bidding her farewell to | Mdlle. ALBaNI will also sing the chief role in a new Opera lately performed with 
England. In politics our American cousins have lately outwitted us. Let them | great eclat at Milan, entitled / Promessi Sposi, &., &c. 
take their dollars and be content; we can afford the dollars, but our Opera cannot yet Madame PAULINE LUCCA.—It became known at the termination of 
afford to part with its greatest favorite. _Mdme. Patti wil! this Season, in addition | the la8t Opera Season that Mdme, Lucca had yielded to the temptation held out to 
to her most popular impersonations, perform for the first time, the part of Caterinain | her by the American managers, and had pted an engag to perform in the 
Auber's Opera, Les Diamans de la Couronne ; that of Elvira in Verdi's Opera, Zrnani | United States, for an extended period, and it was feared that her most valuable ser- 
—to be revived expressly for the occasion ; and that of Luisa Miller in Verdi's Opera | vices must at all events for a considerable period, be lost to the Royal Italian Opera. 
of that name. The Director, however, most fortunately, although at great cost, succeeded in effect- 

Mademoiselle EMMA ALBANI.—Subscribers will not forget the deep | ing an arrangement that Mdme. Lucca should return to England for the coming 
impression made last Season by this most charming young artist; the beautiful | season. She will make her first appearance at the beginning of the second week in 
freshness and purity of her voice, her chaste method of vocalisation, and the sympa- | April, and remain in London up to the end of June, performing those parts, some of 
thetic style of all her performances, placed her at once in the very foremost rank of | which she has made entirely her own. 

The following Ladies and Gentlemen will appear for the First Time in England :— 
Mdlle. ANNA D'ANGERI, Malle. IRMA SASSI, Signor MONTANARO, Mons. MAUREL, 
Mdlle. PEZZOTTA, Mdlle. AMALIA FOSSA, Signor NANNETTI, Signor EDARDI, 
Mdlle. LODI, and Mdlle. ELVIRA TRISOLINI. Signor MASINI, and Signor OLIVA PAVANI. 


FLORAL HALL CONCERTS. 


These Concerts, embracing new features of attraction, will be given from time to time during the Season, under the direction of SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 











The following enumeration of the Artists engaged at the Royal Italian Opera for the coming Season exhibitsa combination of vocal and dramatic excellence not even 
approached by the ¢roupe of any other European Theatre, although encouraged and supported (as the Continental Theatres invariably are) by enormous Imperial, Royal, 


or Municipal subsidies. 
ENGAGEMENTS. 

Mdme. ADELINA PATTI, Mdme, PAULINE LUCCA, Malle. SMEROSCHI, | The foregoing list, numerous though it is, will, in all probability, receive additions 
Mdlle. SCALCHI, Mdme. MONBELLI, Mdme. SINICO, Mdme. SAAR. Malle. | before the commencement of the season. 
CORSI, Mdme. DELL’ ANESE, Malle. D'ANGERI (her first apearance in England), Principat Danseuses—Madlle. ROVASI (her first appearance in England), Mdille. 
Mdile. IRMA SASSI (her first appearance in England), Mdlle. PEZZOT'TA (her first | PERELTA, and Mdlle. GIROD. 
appearance in England), Mdlle. AMALIA FOSSA (her first appearance in England), Maestro al Piano, Herr SAAR ; Principal Violin Solo, Mr. CARRODUS; Leader 
Mille. SEBELL (her tirst appearance in ag ty Mdlle, ELVIRA TRISOLINI | of the Military Band, Mr. D,. GODFREY; Leader of the Ballet, Mr, BETJEMANN ; 
(her first appearance in England), and Mdlle. EMMA ALBANI. Organist, Mr. PITTMAN ; Suggeritori, Signor LAGO and Signor FORTUNAT 1; 

Signor NICOLINI, Signor BETTINI, Signor URIO, Signor MARINO, Signor Maitre-de-Ballet, Mons. DESPLACES; Appointments by Mr. LABHART; 
MANFREDI, Signor ROSSI, Signor MASINI (his first appearance in England), Machinist, Mr. GARNSEY. 
Signor EDARDI (his first appearance in England), Signor OLIVA PAVANI (his The ORCHESTRA OF THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, acknowledged to be 
first appearance in England), and Signor MONTANARO (his first appearance in | unrivalled, will continne to maintain its high position. 
England). Signor GRAZIANTI, Signor COTOGNI, Signor BAGAGIOLO, Signor The CHORUS will be under the direction of Signor CARLO CORSI, from the 
CIAMPI, Signor CAPPONI, Signor TAGLIAFICO, Signor RAGUER, Signor Opera della Seala, at Milan, and selected from the best Italian Choristers in Italy. 

HAI 


FALLAR, Signor NANNETTI (his first appearance in England), Monsieur Stace MANAGER ee ; a ee Mr, A, RRIS. 

MAUREL (his first appearance in England), and Monsieur FAURE. Artistes Costumiers—Mdme VALLET, Mons HENNIER (of Paris), Mr. JAMES, 
Conductors, Composers, and Directors of the Music—Signor VIANESI and Signor and Mdme DUBREUIL, 

BEViGNANI. Scenic Artistes—Mr, DAYES, Mr. CANEY, and Assistants, 





> 5 5 REA ee cs 
; ..,. REPERTOIRE OF THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

L'Africaine, Meyerbeer ; L'Etoile du Nord, Meyerbeer; Les Huguenots, Meyer- | mouni; Donizetti; Norma, Bellini; La Sonnambula, Bellini; I Puritani, Bellini; 
beer ; Dinorah, Meyerbeer; Roberto il Diavolo, Meyerbeer ; Le Prophete, Meyer- | La Traviata, Verdi; Il Trovatore, Verdi; Rigoletto, Verdi; Ballo in Maschera, Verdi; 
beer; Don Giovanni, Mozart; Le Nozze di Figaro, Mozart; Il Flauto Magico, | Don Carlos, Verdi; Martha, Flotow; Fra Diavolo, Auber; Masaniello, Auber; 
Mozart ; Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Rossini; Guglielmo Tell, Rossini; Otello, Rossini ; | Le Domino Noir, Auber; Fidelio, Beethoven; Orfeo, Gluck; Faust e Margherita, 
La Gazza Ladra, Rossini; Semiramide, Rossini; Lucrezia Borgia, Donizetti; Don | Gounod; Romeo e Giulietta, Gounod; Crispino e la Comare, Ricci; Freischiitz, 
Pasquale, Donizetti; La Favorita, Donizetti; Lucia di Lammermoor, Donizetti; | Weber; Hamlet, Thomas ; Esmeralda, Campana; Le Astuzie Femminili, Cimarosa; 
La Figlia del Reggimento, Donizetti; L'Elisir d'Amore, Donizetti; Lindi di Cha- Gelmina, Poniatowski; Il Guarany, Gomez, &c. 

The Performances during the Season will be selected from the most popular Operasof the foregoing Repertoire, now consisting of Forty-four Operas. 

It would be a work of supererogation to insert here the details of the Casts of the different Operas, the great strength and completeness of the Company of Artists im 
every department being a guarantee that they will be interpreted with an efficiency unattained in an y other theatre in Europe. 

In addition to the selections from the foregoing Repertoire, the following works will be given :— 


Verdi’s Opera, ERNANI. (For the first time at the Royal Italian Opera.) IL GUARANY. Produced towards the end of last Season, and onl rformed 
Auber's Opera, LES DIAMANS De’ La COUION Ty (For the first time on three times, may also be considered a New Opera. — 
ae) | In accordance with a desire very frequently expressed on the part of several Sul)- 


Verdi's Opera, LUISA MILLER, (For the first time at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
And a New Opera by Punehielli, entitled, 1 PROMESSI SPOSI, founded on the scribers, the Grand Work of Rossini, entitled MOSE IN EGITTO, will be 
Italian Romance Manzoni, revived, with New Scenery, Costumes, and Decorations, 


THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL CONSIST OF FORTY NIGHTS. 

But as there will (after the first week) be regularly FOUR NIGHTS in each week—viz,, MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY—Subseribers will, 

by making known their wishes at the ween” = mtn ay Bh bs pagan selecting either Two or more of these Four Nights. 
é attention of Subscribers is particularly requested to this privilege, 

TERMS FOR THE FORTY NIGHTS.—Boxes on the Second Tier (for Four Persons), 100 Guineas ; Ditto on the First ‘Tier (ditto), 200 Guineas; Ditto 
on the Grand Tier (ditto), 240 Guineas; Ditto on the Pit Tier (ditto), 220 Guineas; Orchestra Stalls (each), 35 Guineas ; Amphitheatre Stalls, First and Second Row (ditto), 
18 Guineas. All Sa ptions to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers of last Season are also respectfully requested, if they wish to retain their Boxes or Stalls, to notify the same at once to Mr. EDWARD HALL, at the Box 
} snag the a a yt ny gly nog ~~ mee Stalls are to be made. Alsoof Mr. MitcHeL. ; Mr. Buss; Messrs. Lacon and OLLiER; Messrs. 

y treet; Mr, Y al Exc’ ; q ny 48, q 
Royal te ‘ialian Gpere,, Oovent 7 anergy March, can nge Buildings; and of Messrs, Ksitu, Prowse and Co., 48, Cheapside, 
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